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REV. J. D. FULTON, D. D. 


We present our readers with a correct likeness of the most 
earnest and most prominent preacher of his denomination in 
Boston, and one of the most successful of any Church, Rev. J. 
D. Fulton, D. D. It seems almost out of place to put these 
titles of what some call dignified dullness, after so pungent a 
name. But Rochester University has said we must, and being 
afCalvinistic college, its decree is of course Medic and Per- 
sian. 


Mr. Fulton, as we prefer to call him, was born in Sher- 
burne, N. Y., March 1, 1828. He is now, therefore, at the 
midpoint of ripeness and brightness, just turned of forty. He 
was educated at Michigan and Rochester Universities, at the 
latter of which he was graduated in 1851, and in Theology 
in 1858. He commenced his life-campaign before he had got 


out of the Seminary, having spoken in a hall at Rochester, 


when an undergraduate, against the errors ° 
of Romanism. His house was thinner then 
than it is now-a-days, but not his will nor 
spirit. They were always full of fervor and 
resolves. 4 "4 

He commenced life formally at St. Louis, 
as editor and preacher. Here he was or- 
dained. He edited The Gospel Banner, a 
paper designed to aid the Bible Union. It 
was earnest for every good work, and was 
silent on slavery, so far as words directly 
went. But its tone and spirit were so bit- 
terly hostile to that system, that the mana- 
gers and outsiders determined he should be 
crushed. He was removed from the chair 
on the declaration that “it was not enough 
that a man be a Christian and a gentleman, 
he must believe in slavery, per se, and advo- 
cate it.” The paper was crushed a good deal 
quicker than the editor, for no number of it 
ever appeared after he left it, and he has 
appeared many times since. He had the 
honor of preaching the first free State ser 
mon in that State. 

In 1856 he came to Sandusky, where he 
feund a parish and a wife, both of which 
were very happy and prosperous under his 
care; for, much as some might fancy he 
was pot a woman's man, because he is not a 
Woman’s Rights man, they would confess 
their mistake, if they could visit his very 
Christian and happy household. No family 
is happier than his, and none deserves to be. 
He left Sandusky in 1859 for Albany, 
where, with two brethren, he started a 
church that soon became a power in that 
city. He was full of works, as of faith, and 
in the opening of the war was one of the 
most zealous and popular of its advocates. 
In 1863 he came to Boston. The Tremont 
Temple Free Church had been established 
by the labors and sacrifices of Timothy Gil- 
bert, as good a man as ever served out bis 
probation triumphantly. .The Tremont Temple enterprise 
at one time was at very low ebb. When Mr. Fulton was 
called to the pastorate, he saw that it needed a new element 
and a new life. This new element was found in the Union 
Chureh, of which Geo. M. Chipman was the leader, who 
brought to the Temple a reputation for piety and efficiency 
which made the Union Temple Church a power from the 
start. In saying this, we would by no means disparage the 
men who had borne the burden and heat of the day in the 
Temple work. Timothy Gilbert, Clement Drew, and others, 
insisted upon the Union, and felt, as much as Mr, Fulton, the 
importance of beginning the new work under a new name, 
and under brighter auspices. It has had very successful 
preachers, chief among whom was Wathaniel Colver. They 
heard of the success of Mr. Fulton at Albany, went for him, 
got bim, and in Dec. 1863 he began his work in Boston. It 
has been an uninterrupted success to this hour. His con- 
gregations are crowded, his church and Sunday-school num- 
ber each about eight hundred, the largest of any in the city. 











He has brought this church to the front of his order, if not to 
the front of all orders in numbers and zeal. Assisted by Mr. 
J. W. Converse, the President of the Tremont Temple Corpo- 
ration, Messrs. Chipman, Perkins, Wentworth, Stacy, Col. 
Parsons, and others, he has brought the whole property, as 
well as the church spiritually, into a flourishing state. It 
is the finest hall for public speaking in this city, and one 
of the few fine public buildings belonging to a church in 
this country. It is valued at four hundred thousand dollsrs. 
On it remains a debt of $150,000. This is being rapidly 
extinguished. : 

Mr. Fulton is of medium stature, dark Jcomplexion, bright 
eyes, full of spirit; his utterance is rapid, so much so that 
he sometimes stammers through earnestness. He handles 
an audience as its master, is bluff, jocose, severe, and de- 
vout. He is orthodox to the backbone, and to the outermost 
integument of skinjor coat beyond {that iron column. g§He un- 





derstands the enemies of orthodoxy, and knows how to handle 
them. He preaches Christ crucified, to the anti-sacrificialists 
a stumbling-block, and to the skeptically wise, foolishness ; 
but to them that are saved, of both of these classes, and of all 
others, Christ the power of God and wisdom of God. 


His success is due to a threefold cause: First, Faith. 
He believes the Gospel with all his heart, might, mind, and 
strength, He discounts no letter of the Word of God. It is 
all yea and amen in Christ Jesus. He is thoroughly convinced 
of the total depravity of the human soul, its need of the pro- 
visions of the atonement, of the work of the Spirit, of the bless- 
ings of salvation here and hereafter. This makes him a bold 

of righteousness. No inward conflicts trouble him. 
Of the divinity of Christ and His Gospel, he is fully persuaded. 
Second, His heart is in his faith ; he enjoys the experience he 
proclaims. He is not only a Gospel believer and preacher, 
but he knows how to make others interested. Some men are 
warm-hearted, but fail to warm other hearts. Not so with Mr. 








draws his hearers unto him. They may scoff, may criti- 
cise, may condemn, but they listen. The third, and not least 
reason of his success, is his adaptation of his message to the 
hour. He knows, as but few ministers do, i,.w to preach the 
Bible and telegrams. He holds the mirror of passing events, 
not up to nature, but to nature’s God, who is Christ the Lord. 
He makes every current breath blow the sails of the Gos- 
pel ship. This makes him a thoroughly live preacher. There 
is no dead wood about his forest. Everything is fresh, and 
green, and growing. Young people go to hear the deeds of 
the hour put into their Christian shape. The comments 
may sometimes be necessarily crude and incorrect, but they 
never fail to be honest and Christian, He is sure to point the 
daily act with a Scripture text and a Christian application. 
Temperance, Dickens, European war, Papacy’s fall, every- 
thing a-going is made, in the Tremont Temple pulpit, te illus- 
trate the truth of Christ. . 
This makes him a centre of debate. Men 
never discuss thoroughly dead issues or 
dead men. They must have the breath of 
life in them, even if they have left the body 
politic or fleshly, or they are buried from 
talk and thought. His freshness breeds con- 
tention. He speaks his mind, and his an- 
tagoniste speak theirs. This was strikingly 
seen in the debate over Dickens. Mr. Ful- 
ton stated the Gospel truth squarely, ten- 
derly, boldly. It was bitterly assailed. But 
it will stand the test to which he subjected 
it. Itis a crucible that tests every profes- 
sion, every life. He that accepts its results, 
is sure of complete and ultimate victory, 
and no other. He is of course a strong Bap- 
tist; he could ‘not be any other, if he was 
one at all; he is opposed to open commun- 
ion, and whatever he deems of anti-im- 
mersion tendencies. He will yet find his 
view of Baptism, even if it be the right one, 
which he is not likely to find, will much 
more certainly prevail by striking down 
that unbrotherly separation at the Lord’s 
table. Yet his heart knows no sect; and 
no more genial nor cordial spirit existe in 
the world. May he long do battle against 
all unrighteousness, and preach successfully 
the great salvation. 


Lglpeitilinceniiae 

The New Hampshire State Prohibitory 
Convention met last week, at Concord, and 
resolved to keep up ite organization, rejoic- 
ing in its healthful effect last year, and pre- 
paring to work yet more efficiently the com- 
ing season. Rev. Messrs. Babcock, Bar- 
rows, and others, are among its chief mana- 
gers. They will yet effect their end, the 
extirpation of the dram-shop and the dram 
from their State. 


—_—o~— 

Russia seems inclined to put a stop to 

Prussia’s progress. It was the mistake 
of a lifetime, that Bismark did not stop at Sedan. The 
whole world sees his blunder. Sb Send Cate nied ot fie 
do to advance to Vienna. He ve 
a masta Every step onward has been a blunder. 
If he takes Paris, it will be the biggest blunder ofall. Better 
now gather up his men and laurels, and retire. He has con- 
solidated Germany. That was all he wished. Strasbourg 
and Metz, Aleace and Lorraine are of small account beside 
the unification of his own nation. That done, no French fort 
or force can harm it. He must soon compel the war to close, 
or be compelled by other European powers to close it. 


——— ean 


Epucarionau. — Middletown reports fifty-one new stu- 
dents. The Judd building is rapidly hastening to its com- 
The Northwestern has sixty in the Freshman class, 

next in number in the West to Michigan University. The 


He wiledbias ta ry anid otit pe Paget Senor fie = 
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®@riginal and Selected Papers. 


RELIGIOUS DIGESTION. 
BY (*). 
That sly and old talker, “ They Say,” 
Proclaims, for our Sabbath-day rest, 
“ One short, good nice sermon a day, 
Is all we good folks can digest.” 


** Especially short! yes, be short! 
Be short in the sermon and prayer ; 
Or, Hearers will surely be short, — 
Be short at the grave, and elsewhere. 


“ As brevity’s the soul of true wit, 
It’s the soul of devotion, the best ; 
O come, hurry up! and, do quit, — 
But little the people digest. 


“ A seat in the churehes of God 
Is nice, if a splendid choir sings ; 
If not, the tired concourse will nod. 
Be short, for the people are kings. 


“True, Jesus and Paul preachéd long, 
And seats were quite scarce in those days ; 
But now, if you'd call out the throng, 
The less for Jigestion’s what pays. 


“ A twenty minute sermon will do, — 
Two more, —if your timeists don’t sleep, — 
They shut down their swallow on you, 
They’re only a half an inch deep. 


“ The men are so wearied from gains, 
The women from fixings and frills, 
The children from stuffing their brairs, 
Long preaching is useless, — it kills! 
* Besides, it is often too warm ; 
The parlor’s luxuriant and cool ; 
We dread cold like a northeaster storm ; 
Be short! or set down as a fool. 


“ Progression’s fast life must be right,} 
Be quick with the preach and the sing ! 
Though amusement may take a whole night, 
You know that’s a different thing. 
“ It takes time to drive a good trade, — 
To be most exquisitely dressed, — 
With hours for a good time we are paid, 
A minute for a Scripture digest. 
“’Tis true, we don’t all quite agree, — 
Digestion may be somewhat wrong ; 
But this on the sermons we see, 
The shortest’s a little too long.” 


Morat. 


Men relish the novel through weeks, 
Their pleasures and fashions for years ; 
The great thoughts of God which He speaks, 
Digestion that’s bad never hears. 
Digestion in physical health 
Has relish for plenty of food ; 
Without it, old Death comes by stealth, 
And gives us his short house of wood. 


We need spirit-food to give breath, 

To drink from God’s spiritual cup ; 
Or, souls find a spiritual death, 

And worms of the world eat us up. . 





MISSIONARY BISHOPS. a 


BY A MISSIONARY. sf 


Since the lamented death of Bishop Kingsley on his 
missionary tour, it has become clearly evident that our 
next General Conference will take some decisive 
towards giving a more definite character to the ep 
supervision of our foreign missions. The present euper- 
vision is little more than nominal, and not satisfactory to 
the parties most concerned. It is said that Bishop Kings- 
ley expressed himself most unqualifiedly on this subject to 
Our missionaries in the East. A flying visit from a 
stranger once every five years, was, in his opinion, far 
from what episcopal supervision should be. The mission- 
aries, also, are not satisfied, and hope for change. 

What shall the change be? Already four plans have 
been submitted to the Church by eminent authorities, and 
it is not probable that four will complete the list. Each 
plen has its merits; but to a distant observer like the 
writer, it sometimes seems as if our good friends at home 
did not clearly settle in their own minds what the Bishop 
was to do when made. On this pivot turns the whole 
question. Too many seem to assume that a bishop is 
only needed to officiate at ordination services, Others 
regard him as an agent of the Board, chiefly useful in 
maintaining satisfactory relations between that body and 
his mission, Others wish to see a complete Church system 
set up in each foreign land, and look upon a bishop as 
necessary to that consummation. Is there no other work 
for him? If not, there is no erying need of missionary 
bishops in any of our foreign missions. 

The real value of a Methodist Bishop, at home or 


abroad, consists in his ability to keep the work in motion | i 


in all parts of the field, by sending efficient men to the 
places most needing them. His office has other functions, 


iil 





to be sure, and his superintendency should embrace much 
more than this, but here lies his greatest power. He is,a 
commander-in-chief of a Militant Church, and it is by his 
power to put down men at critical points, that he achieves 
most for the Church. Take this prerogative from him, 
and his office will not survive its loss a single generation. 
Now let us see how the plans proposed thus far, admit of 
the exercise of this prerogative. 

1. The present policy of sending the bishops abroad in 
turn, every few years, their number being so far increased 
as to admit of this. The objection to this is, that so far 
as making prompt appointments is concerned, the plan 
has been tried, and is a most signal failure. We have 
seen both China and India depleted of men without the 
bishops in charge being able to afford them any relief. In 
the whole United States it would be impossible to find a 
charge left year after year without a preacher, and yet 
this has become a chronic state of affairs in some of our 
foreign missions. The bishops are not to blame. It re- 
quires time and much diligent searching to find a good 
missionary recruit, and this time our bishops cannot have. 

If the members of the last General Conference could 
have heard some of Bishop Kingsley’s remarks, when on 
his weary tour, about their singular unwillingness to elect 
new bishops, they might see this subject in a new light. 
“T can get you men,” he said to the brethren in one mis- 
sion, “ but all my time is already engaged up to January 
next. I will do what I can then.” A missionary counted 
the months on his fingers, and then asked how long it 
would be before the men thus found would be at their 
poste. The Bishop counted in his turn, and then answered 
with a sigh, “ Two years.” Time and again he assured 
the missionaries that the work at home demanded every 
hour of his time, and that it was simply impossible to do 
what he wished for the mission fields. 

2. The proposal to have a resident bishop in each mis- 
sion field is open to this same diffieulty. A bishop in 
China cannot lay his hand on a young man in America, 
He would be obliged to appeal to his colleagues at home, 
and the appeal would fare no better than if made by an 
ordinary missionary. The case would be different if we 
had a vast native work in our foreign fields, but in its 
present stage of development the work can be very effici- 
ently supervised b) presiding elders, and the great work 
of the Bishop musty for some years to come, be that of 
keeping up the missionary force, in the highest possible 


groun 

3. Another plan proposed is that of temporarily dis- 
pensing with bishops im our foreign fields, and allowing 
native preachers to be ordained by ordimary elders. This 
plan would do very well, if the question were simply one 
of securing ordination for our preachers, but, as before 
said, this is not the difficulty. Moreover, it is more than 
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have nothing to do while at home, but to represent 

interests, and he would have ample leisure 
a magnificent corps of young men, ready at an 
's notice to take service in any foreign field. Thus 
end the unspeakable humiliation which we are now 
uring, of having our papers filled with assertions that 
young men shrink from missionary service. Give us 
h a missionary bishop as this, ahd our missionary work 
will enter on a new era. 


itil 


A DAY AMONG THE QUAKERS. 
BY REV. E. 0, HAVEN. 
By invitation of the “ Western Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends in Indiana,” or rather of the Literary Association 
connected with the meeting, I had the pleasure of at- 








Yearly Meeting is composed of representatives, male and 
female, of the quarterly meetings, each of which represents 
from one to three or four societies. The male and female 
representatives are about equal in numbers. 

The meeting-house in which they assembled is a plain 
structure 120 feet long by 70 wide, divided transversely 
through the middle, from the floor to the ceiling, by a 
movable partition, and during the business sessions the 
men occupy one apartment, and the women the other. 
The ministers and aged members sit on a raised platform 
on one side, facing the larger part of the assembly, that 
occupies the lower floor. When addresses of general in- 
terest are expected from either side of the house, for some- 
times they can anticipate the moving of the Spirit, the 
partition disappears, partly rising toward the ceiling and 
partly sinking beneath the floor, aided by the hands of 
those who sit near it, and then a beautiful and impressive 
scene is witnessed. The women Quaker ministers and 
elders, numbering one or two hundred, all in their sober 
array of silk, and drab bonnets, on the one side, and an 
equal number of male ministers and elders on the other 
side, in straight coats whose single collars rise to the back 
of the head, and many of them with broad-brimmed hats 
on, facing an audience of not less than two thousand 
people, make an impression, on one not accustomed to it, 
not likely to be forgotten. 

When this picture was first presented to my view, after 
a long business session, the partition parted and vanished 
in order that all might hear an address from Enoch Hoag, 
one of the Commissioners to the Indians of the West, ap- 
pointed by President Grant. The commissioner appears 
like a man of strong practical sagacity, and gave a very 
encouraging description of the success which the Quaker 
agents for peace and civilization had met with. He 
averred that all the wars with the Indians were provoked 
by unjust white men, and that nearly all the tribes can be 
induced at once to emigrate to the reserved territory and 
assume the habits of civilization. In the course of a few 
years all the tribes will follow this example. Some tribes 
have already begun the work, and be showed that the 
money received from the sale of the lands which they give 
4p and do not need, will be sufficient, honestly expended, 
to build school-houses and sustain education among them. 
His address was full of encouragment, and did not intimate 
the possibility of failure. He warmly appealed to ardent 
Christians of both sexes to volunteer as teachers for the 
Indians. 

It is a great compliment to this small body of Christians 
that President Grant has called upon them to solve the 
vexed problem of how to treat the Indians, and it. will be 
a signal triumph of peace and Christianity if they succeed. 
Quaker families are now living with the Indians, teaching 
them industry and religion. ‘ 

The Friends are manifesting great interest in education. 
This particular meeting have about four thousand children 
between seven and sixteen years of age, — a census being 
taken annually, —and not one of that number failed to 
attend school the past year! The most of them attend 
private Friends’ Schools. They are now turning their at- 
tention particularly to higher education, and have one in- 
stitution called Earlham College in Indiana. The manner 
of conducting their business is peculiar. The clerk, who 
has two assistants, is the presiding officer. He makes a 
minute of the subject to be considered, and reads it. 
Members then can express their opinions — not addressing 
the chair, but the meeting — not in the form of motion or 
resolution, but simply expressing an opinion which may be 
advocated in as many or few remarks as he pleases. 
When he sits down, perhaps a dozen or more will rise suc- 
cessively and state their satisfaction with the opinion ex- 
pressed. If no one dissents, the clerk records briefly the 
result, reads it, and is then ready for another subject. If 
any one dissents, he expresses his notions — others state 
their satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Perhaps another 
opinion still is offered. The discussion may continue 
hours. In the mean time perhaps a minister arises and 
proceeds to preach a short sermon or exhortation. Al} 
listen till he finishes, and then the discussion is resumed. 
Finally the clerk reads what he thinks is the average 
sentiment of the meeting, and all acquiesce, 

In the mean time the sisters are holding a like meeting. 
Any subject of general interest must be approved by both 
houses to become a rule or law. The brethren consider 
primarily financial subjects, and the sisters social matters. 
It was hinted, too, that more of the time on the women’s 
side of the house was occupied in “ preaching.” Every 


“ impression ;” and considering the absence of “rules of 
order,” the harmony is wonderful. It might be well for 
our General Conferences to study this subject. The good 
Quakers are finding it impossible to hold on to all their 








. ‘and as he did so, he remar 
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discard the peculiarities that have lost their significance. 
They adhere to the “ plain language,” thee and thou, with 
each other, but in their intertourse with the world many of 
them do not think it sin to address a single person as 
“you.” Perhaps not more than one tenth of the men 
now wear their hats in their meetings, if they can find any 
other convenient place for them besides their heads. 

They are a faithful, intelligent people. They have aided 
in teaching the Church some valuable lessons and whether 
their organization increases, or even abides many years 
more, or not, their spirit and their good works will never be 
forgotten. 


WAIFS FROM THE CAMP-MEETINGS. 


After being a camp-meeting carpet-bagger for a consid- 
erable time, I look back with pleasan? memories to the five 
New England camp-meetings I have attended this year, 
every one of them having grown in grace and power since 
the last year’s meeting. They were seasons of unusual 
success, and I have asked myself why. 

The first reason seems to be, that in every case the 
opening days of the camp-meeting were devoted to the re- 
vival of the Church. Those who had kept back “ part of 
the price,” were led to a complete work of grace in their 
own hearts, Another striking influence was seen in the 
written requests for unconverted friends which were sent to 
the pulpits, their reading being followed by silent prayer. 
Others rose and mentioned sons, or husbands, or fathers 
who were unconverted, for whom they desired the prayers 
of Christians. These faithful efforts illustrated the text, 
“When Jesus saw their faith, he said to the sick of the 
palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee,” that is, faith for others 
made these requests the means of great good. 

Another secret of power was the unusual faithfulness of 
‘Christians in personal effort. When Philip was walking 
by the wayside, and the Spirit whispered, “ Go and teach 
the eunuch,” Philip “ran” and “ preached unto him Je- 
sus.” So we saw with gratitude that Christians were will- 
ing to enlist in this wayside preaching, even with a car- 
riage for a church, and a single hearer for a congregation. 
Many were thus gathered in for the Master. Jesus not 
-only “saw their faith,” but when they had brought their 
friends through the press and laid them at Jesus’ feet, 
many heard the Master’s words, — “ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” 

In all of these meetings also we noticed a growing 
eatholicity. Baptists, Congregationalists and others min- 
gled their prayers and testimonies with ours, and in some 
cases filled the stand or conducted meetings. Thus the 
groves have been to many, of all denominations, “as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Some came to our seaside as of old, for the “ loaves 

and fishes” of Domestic Square ; some came out of curi- 
osity to see the “wonderful works,’ but many, when they 
saw His glory, “Came unto Him” with their hearts. 
Holmes, in one of his poems, speaks of two armies in the 
world, one with the motto, “Our mission is to slay,” and 
the other with the watchword, “ Our mission is to save.” 
_ The first army makes its battle array with ribbons and 
flowers on the bridge that leads to the new wharf; the 
other army may be found in the circle, with sweetest songs 
and earnest prayers endeavoring to “save” those whom 
they can reach. 

At Hamilton there was a success no pen can describe, a 
comfort and peace we can never express. Willimantic 
also showed a great “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,” both on the part of Christians, and also of the un- 
saved. Of course they were “ filled.” 

CALLENE Fisk. 








Tue Minister at THE PuMp.— Many years ago, a 
certain minister was going, one Sunday morning, to his 


. school-room. He walked through a number of streets, and 


as he 2 rom he ou seopmned sanes ump a 

ty of little boys ing marbles. On seeing him ap- 
vrsachs they oom. eee up their marbles and run away 
as fast as they could. One little fellow not having seen 
him as soon as the rest, before he could succeed in gather- 
ing up his marbles, the minister had come to him and placed 
his hand u his shoulder. They were face to face, the 
minister of Gcd and the little ragged boy who had 
been caught in the act of playing marbles on Sunday morn- 
ing. And how did the minister deal with the boy? That 
is what I wanted you to notice. : 

He might have said to him, “ What are you doing there ? 
You are ppeahing the Sabbath. Don’t you deserve to be 

nished ?” 
PuBat he did nothing of the kind. He simply said, “ Have 
you found all your marbles?” 

“ No,” said the boy, “I haven’t.” 

‘ 


Then,” said the minister, “ I'll ” Where- 
upon he stooped down, and i A Sloe 2 
“1 liked to ny marbles 
when I was.a little boy very much, and I thi can beat 
you; but,” he added, “I never played marbles on Sunday.” 
The little boy’s attention was now arrested. He liked 
his friend’s face, and began to wonder grho he was. The 
minister said : — 








“ Yes,” said the man; “I am the minister*myself: ; and if 
you'll come with me, I think I can do you some good.” 

Said the boy, “My hands are dirty, I can’t go.” 

“ But,” said the minister, “ here’s a pump — why not 
wash them ?” 

Said the boy, “I’m so little I can’t wash and pump at the 
same time.” 

* Well,” said the minister, “ if you'll wash, I'll pump.” 

He at once set to work, and pumped and pumped ; and 
= boy washed his hands and face till they were quite 
clean. 

Said the boy, “ My hands are wringing wet, and I don’t 
know how to dry ’em.” 

. ones minister pulled out aclean handkerchief, and offered 

Said the boy, “ But it is clean.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ but it was made to be dirtied.” 

The boy dried his hands and face with the handkerchief, 
and then accompanied the minister to the door of the Sun- 
——— , : 

wenty years after, the minister was walking in a street 
of a large city, when a tall man tapped him on the shoulder, 
ong) looking into his face, said, ** You don’t remember 
me?” 

“ No,” said the minist« r, “I don’t.” 

“Do you remember, twenty years ago, finding a little 
boy playing marbles round a pump? Do you remember 
that boy's being too dirty to go to school, and pumping for 
=: a speaking kindly to him, and taking te to 
sc. ” 

“ O!” said the minister, “ J do remember.” 

“ Sir,” said the gentleman, “I was that boy. I rose in 
business and became a leading man. I have attained a 
position in society, and on seeing you to-day in the street I 
telt bound to come to you, and say that it is to your kind- 
ness and wisdom and Christian discretion — to your having 
deatt with me ively — that I owe, under God, all 
that I bave attained and what I am at the present day.” — 
S. S. Workman. 





A BIT OF A BATTLE. 


I’ve stood upon the parting deck 
Amid the horror of the wreck ; 
I've struggled with the waves ; 
I've headed our undaunted rank 
On fields where unknown heroes san 
Into unnoticed graves. : 


The wheat God gave for wholesome bread, 
I’ve seen it stained with deadly red ; 
I've heard the women’s ery 
In honest country kitchens, when 
We've come to lead away the men 
To conquer or to die. 


I’ve never felt my spirit sink, 
Save once, when fighting on the brink 
Of Russia’s northern sea ; 
Within my range a stripling came, 
And as I took my sudden aim, 
He turned and looked at me. 


I heard a shriek — and then he fell — 
I felt as if I’d known him well, 

And shivered with surprise, 
Stung by a sudden, nameless pain, — 
Those other men whom I had slain, 

I had not met their eyes! 


I saw him when the fight was done ; 

Out in the playful summer sun, 
He lay as if he slept ; 

His band had fallen on his breast, 

Some blossoms fastened there it pressed, — 
I turned away and wept! 


And all that night, and all the 
With troubled dreams my 
Which made my waking 
How, in some village, stili and cool, 
A little maiden in her school, 
Sat thinking of the lad. 


And when to England we returned, 

And bells were rung and bonfires burned 
From Wight to Shetland Isle, 

I could have lain me down to moan, 

For those I’d made to sit alone, 
Forgetting how to smile. 


Our kings have made their quarrel up, 
And pass about their loving cup 
As friendly as can be ! 
I wish they’d never fallen out, 
For then I should not dream about 
Those eyes that looked at me! 
— Sunday Magazine. 


was vexed, 





“Tue LAND or THE Hoty Cross.” It was a pure 
Gospel faith that spoke that name. Not yet had the Tri- 
dentine Fathers expelled the living elements of the old 
Church Catholic, and organized the Church of Modern 
Popery. The Cross was still ized in its true suprem- 
acy. The “ One Mediator” bad not yet been forgotten 


in the many; Mary had not yet ecli her Son. The 
Cross still shadowed forth the mercy of God and the hope of 
humanity. 


Alas, that so much remains to be done before the full 
or of our sacred name can reach its fulfillment! 

bink of the spurious Christianity, which, controlling 
schools and presses, political parties, and even whole repub- 
lics, obstructs the progress of the truth among millions of 
our North, Middle, and South American i 
Think of the prevalence of infidelity, spiri 
gamic ” and polygamic communism, seculari 
religious” ge en @ the millions of our foreign 
immigration, ec ignorant, vicious, pagan — every 
class amcor sr. 9 save that of wide awake Christian 
workers. Then think of those other millions of African 
freedmen, mutely to the Church, not only for the 
Gospel, but also for for schools, for homes. What a 





world of missionary work there is to be done on this con- 
tinent ! 

Finally, think of the fact that, though Christian banners 
wave over all this continent, it is still the home of heathen 
nations, nations with bloodier rites and superstitions than 
China, with grosser forms of worship and belief than Hindo- 
stan. It is astounding to what an extent the American 
Churches have forgotten this fact. In the i, Chris- 
tian consciousness it has absolutely no place. My own first 
proper realization of it was gained by reading the reports 
of certain European missionaries who, in writing to their 
societies, habitually and most properly ‘speak of large tracts 
and portions of our continent as “heathen lands.” How 
— such an idea occurs to the average American Chris- 

an 

The story of the Indian Missions of our own Church 
ought to suffice, of itself, to remedy this disgraceful igno- 
rance and apathy. It is a perfect romance. Cooper's 
novels cannot approach it in genuine fascination. The 
trouble is, the Church of to-day ney nothing of it. The 
generation just passed, or now passing from the stage, were 
familiar with it, but the persent generation have never read 
or heard it. If any reader of these lines would like a gen- 
uine treat, such a one as he has not enjoyed for many a day, 
let him and read, first, Parkman’s “ Jesuits in 
North America,” and then, remembering that the Huron 
nation, whose attempted Romanizing is there so tragically 
related, is the Wyandot tribe of the present, let him take 
up and carry forward the romantic story of their ultimate 
Christianising in the pages of our Methodist histories of 
missions to the Wyandots. 

With such an incalculable amount of work before us as a 
continent, many say we should limit our missionary labors 
to American fields. There is ever d , no doubt, lest 
prosaic home duties and opportunities get overlooked in the 
Quixotic ambition to do something startling and grand in 
the ends of the earth. And yet, on the other hand, the 
dream of Christianizing the world by sectidns, as apparently 
held and advocated by some, is impracticable and delusive. 
The old isolation of the nations is at an end. Religion and 
morality must hereafter, like water, maintain ut the 
same level the whole world round. The old differences of 
the nations are destined to become less and less with each 

ear’s progress of inter ication and intermigration. 
tt is useless to try to get one continent redeemed and 
Edenized before commencing on another. No world-sec- 
tion, not even America, can have such honorable prece- 
dence. The human family is one, and whatever is done 
for any, is done for all. We can only work according to 
providential openings and leadings, leaving the strategy of 
our isolated movements to the infinite wi of the great 
Captain of our salvation, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. So doing, our narrow human vision takes on the 
breadth of Faith, and, down the long vista of the ages, we 
behold, far off yet nigh —running no longer across one 
virgin continent only, but now around the cross-crowned 
earth — the flaming legend : 

Lanp or tHE Hory Cross. 
Dr. W. F. WARREN, in The Miss. Adv. 








A preacher at a camp-meeting out West put this pointed 
illustration into his sermon, according to the Western's 
Correspondent. Being “invited to preach, his discourse 
turned upon the affectionate regard of Naaman for the land 
where he was cleansed from his leprosy. Alluding to 
Naaman’s request to be permitted to take two male of 
the earth back to his own country, he naturally enough 
recurred to his own conversion. arming with his subject, 
he remarked, that if he could go back to Old Eng’ he 
could point out the where he knelt when he was con- 
verted. “ And,” said he, “ I have often felt like Naaman ! 
If I cculd just get two pints of that dirt from the spot where 
I knelt, 7 wouldn't give it for all that I have eaten at the 
boarding-tent since I came upon this nil” If the 
brother did it unintentionally, wel forgive him, but to 
wantonly put so much clerical dignity, not to mention cleri- 
cal buttons, in jeopardy at a single sitting, is more than can 
be tamely submitted to. 

At the same meeting this incident was told : — 

The meeting of Kev. L. F. Van Cleve with brother 
George B. Hardy and wife, of Springfield, Illinois, on our 
cam brought to light an item of personal history 
with enough of the marvelous in it to “ adorn a tale,” be- 
sides a fair sprinkling of the element needful to “ point a 
moral.” 


Years brother and sister Hardy lived on oe 
near New Haven, in Hamilton county, Ohio. Here r 
Van Cleve, then a rugged, not overly boy, united 
with the Methodist Church. Such had his former 








surroundings that when it came to recei ordinance 
of baptism, the boy found himself a little ‘ fy to the 
> finally 


but after fe rap Mens mg, the 
determined to kneel in the water and have it poured upon 
him. When the day came a crowd gathered to witness the 
ceremony. Among the crowd gathered on the opposite 
bank of the creek, was a man who took occasion to express 
to those around him his disapproval of the whole scheme of 
taking children into the church, and in particular such a 
boy as that. As the crowd were dispersing he stooped 
down, and sticking a willow riding-switch into the ground, 
he exclai aloud, “ When that switch dies, Lafayette 
Van Cleve’s religion will be dead too.” Strange to say, 
the unpromising switch took root, and grew vigorously, and 
is now a and flourishing tree ! grew too, 
and now “the frost that never melts” shows here 
and there his locks, I miss my guess if he is done 
i et as a Christian and a minister. From the 


eiobee leant 


t “trunk ” another “ tree” has just been planted in 
the ministerial field, and those who “ rise and call him 
blessed” are legion! ‘Truly this evil et said more 
than he meant, when he planted that memorial tree | 
When tree, and brook, and earth, all are passed away, 
Lafayétip ‘Van Cleve: shall,“ flourish in-the courte of our 


‘ 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 


BY JANE TAYLOR. 


A monk, when his rites sacerdotal were o’er, 
In the depth of his cell, with its stone-covered 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 
He formed the contrivance we now shall explain : 

In youth twas projected, but years stole away, 

And ere ’twas complete, he was wrinkled and gray ; 
But suedess is secure, unless energy fails, 

And at length he produced the philosopher's scales. 
What were they? you ask: you shall presently see, 


floor, 


‘These scales were not made to weigh s and tea ; 
O no — for such properties w they, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could weigh ; 


Together with articles small or immense, 

From mountains or planets to atoms of sense. 
Naught was there so bulky but there it could lay, 
And naught so ethereal but there it would stay, 

And naught so reluctant but in it must go — 

All which some examples more clearly will show. 
The first thing he weigh’d was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there ; 
Ae weight he threw in the torn ony leaf, 

1 the er of the penitent thief, 
Wenthe dates aloft with so sudden a spell, 
That it bounced like a ball on the roof of his cell. 
One time he put in Alexander the Great, . 

And a garment that Dorcas had made for a weight ; 
And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 


The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 
A long row of amply endowed, 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and 


Next loaded one scale, while the other was press’d 
By those mites the poor widow threw into the chest ; 
Up flew the endowment, not an ounce, 
And down, down, the farthing’s w came with a bounce. 
ment rare : 
an 
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One 1 to outweigh, ’twas the pearl of great price. 
asd of all tho whabs world was bow!’d in at the gate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a bt; 
When the scale with the soul so mightily fe! 

That it jerk’d the philosopher out of his ceil. 





A DARK DAY WITH SOME LIGHT. 


The first sound that I was conscious of hearing upon 
awaking in the early morning was the reveille at the 
Navy Yard. What a train of associations did that bring 
up! Always sweet bugle, what dost thou say now ? — 
Next I was startled by a rush into my room, and the an- 
nouncement that one whom we all knew and revered, 
was murdered. After the exclamations which full hearts 
could make over the cruel death of one whom we loved 
with no ordinary love, I prepared to go out on errands of 
necessity for common existence, As I entered a place of 
business, I ‘the announcement made to the employees 
that their em had fallen down dead. Such exclama- 
tions as they made I had never heard, and I have ever 
since been at a loss how to interpret some of them: Said 
one, with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, “Glory be to 
God,” “ Glory be to God!” and yet I had reason to be- 
lieve that these same persons deeply deplored the death 
which called forth these exclamations. What sentiment 
these words, contrasted with such mournful looks and’ ges- 
tures, were intended to embody, I could not conceive. It 
must have been the mingling of the greatest awe with an 










effort at the ion to the Divine decree 
which short a mortal life so valuable to them ; 
for in these trying times, their very existence 
seemed upon the employment which the deceased 


had gi \ But to one uninitiated in the manners of 
these it would seem by their manifestations that a 
tyrant had been removed by death, and that his place 
was sure to be filled by a guardian of their interests, I 
went from thie scene perfectly absorbed in thought upon 
the varieties of expression as well as experience going on 
at the same time among mortals in this embryo state of 
existence. As I was w: 
flections, I came into an un t part of the 
and before I was aware of it, was passing the jail. 
stood that horrible cart which had just brought new 
mates to that place of confinement; and there 
an open cart, which men were loading with heavy coffins 
that four men could hardly carry. Some dis- 
ease had been there, which had ended the miserable career 
of several of them at once. Just as I got opposite this 
shocking place, a poor fear-stricken creature — an old 
person — sought shelter between me and the street fence ; 

i and keeping pace with me as I walked 
(slowly for her sake), saying, “ God have mercy/”— “ God 
have mercy!” I could not gather from her appearance 





whether she had once been an inmate of that horrid place, 
and feared it again; or whether it was sympathy for suf- 
ferers on her own level who had been overcome with the 
temptation to crime, which so agitated her whole being ; 
but I said to myself there is worthy feeling under the 
most forbidding exterior, and who can tell how worthy it 
is, but the great Creator? A little farther on, a child just 
turned out of doors and crying bitterly, arrested my atten- 
tion. There she stood shivering in the cold wind and 
dampness, begging to get in again. Upon applying at the 
door for her, I found that an angry and probably a half- 
intoxicated father had turned her out — a tender child of 
about four years. It reminded me of what I heard a per- 
son of great observation say, many years ago, that “ among 
the sufferers of the human race, children bear the greatest 
proportion,” helpless and without redress. — By the time 
I had arrived at my dining-place, I had enough of the 
sorrows of the world in my mind to make dinner seem 
forbidden to be enjoyed or digested. However, this was 
not to be the last of the darkness of the day. After dinner 
I was invited to go with some persons who were to attend 
the funeral of a young man, suddenly cut off from the ex- 
pectations of earth, Here was the widowed mother and 
grown-up sister consigning the only son and brother to 
the dust. To be sure he had not fulfilled their expecta- 
tions in life, but he was improving ; and the young men 
of the Christian Association had the care of him in life 
and in death. A noble band of them, which nearly filled a 
large church, formed a procession, “ following ” him to the 
sacred enclosure where all that was of earth was to rest 
with earth. — My next scene was a prayer-meeting in the 
evening, where Christians were drawing nearer and nearer 
to their God in strong supplication and tears ;* where 
“ penitents ” were kneeling at the altar, asking for mercy. 
Under this sacred and soothing influence I retired to my 
room, thanking Heaven that there is a cure for every 


malady which sin has made, and a balm for every wound | °TY 


which sinners have made upon others. While bidding my 
mind rest from the excitements of the day, and be com- 
forted in God, both for myself and others, I heard the 
sound of music and dancing. They are secking joys which 
will prove.to be insufficient alleviations, said I to myself; 
but never fear; they will find it out before long, I hope, 
and learn betimes to draw from a higher fountain. So 
that day closed, It was but one of the days of this life 
which is so intermixed; but it seemed to have an unusual 
variety of the sad and sorrowful, for one day. The vari- 
eties of joy for a day do not surprise us; but of sorrow, 
they.do. Why should they? Because we were made for 
better things, and we are always surprised at being ad- 
justed to this fallen state. Heaven help us to get well out 
of it when our probation in it has secured its designed re- 
sults. E. W. T. 





THE LITTLE LAMB. 
BY C.F, W. 


The home is empty now, the flower that blossomed in 
the spring-time, hardly waited'for the summer's heat. We 
loved him so much that we would have kept the pure 
spirit until it became tarnished by worldly ambition, 
dimmed by grief, or worn with care. 

We thought, in our proud strength, that we could teach 
him to climb the mountain so that he should succeed as no 
other had done; that in no way could we so well atone 
for our mistakes and errors as by teaching our own to shun 
the path in which we had hitherto walked. That life was 
too short, now that we had a precious soul intrusted to our 
care, to teach him all we would have him know of wis- 
dom’s ways. With what full hearts we thanked God for 
the unspeakable joy the child brought us, and how firmly 
we resolved that our lives should be pure, noble, and godly, 
that he might safely follow in the footsteps of his parents ! 

But the bright an‘i«ina‘ions, the hopes, the great desires 
of life are dead wit: 1 is litle one who sleeps in the grave, 
over which the chiiiess ones weep tears that do not ease 
the heart, but make the dull pain deeper. He could not 
pass through the tangled wild of life; he turned his eyes 
from this darkness to the light, and, like Samuel, is early 
found in the Temple. 

The first that came to us was, “ Children, I 
pray you that like Hannah of old, you give your child to the 
Lord.” And O, we have. When we prayed “ Father, 
what shall we render Thee for thy rich gifts, and this the 
best of all?” we did not dream that He required of .us 
just this best gift. Our rebellious hearts hardly make it a 
willing offering, even when we realize that the dear Shep- 
herd has taken him in His arms and carries him in His 
bosom. It is Jonely here, but. we will try and rejoice as 
did the friend of the holy Rutherford, whose child had been 
transplanted, because “something of us is in heaven be- 
sides the flesh of our exalted Saviour,” and we will go on 
after our own. Rejoice, even when sorrowing, that he is 
listening to the voice of the blessed Jesus, and that from 
henceforth he will be a messenger of love between our 
hearts and heaven. How anxious we are to gain heaven ! 
We shall never teach the little one ; instead, he will show. 
us the glories of his life and home. 

How soon will that time come? The road is short, the 
rest is long. 

‘ Woblauf! wohlan ¢ zum letzten Sang, 
Kurg ift der Weg, die Ruhe ift lang.” 





FROM HERE AND THERE. 
Dead locks — chignons. 
A head wind — a sneezé. 
Utah has clover six feet high. 
A deer country — A stagnation. 
A green grocer — One who trusts. 


_ John Randolph said: — To a young man nothing is so 
important as a spirit of devotion (next to his Creator) to 
some amiable woman, whose i may occupy his heart, 
guarding it from pollution which ts it on Hi sides. A 
mar ought to choose his wife as Mrs. Primrose did her 
wedding gown —for qualities that “wear well.” One 
thing at least is true, that if matrimony has its cares, celi- 
bacy has no pleasures. A Newton, or mere scholar, ntay 
find employment in study; a man of literary tastes can re- 
ceive in books aqpowerful auxiliary; but he must have a 
bosom friend, and children around him to support the 
dreariness of old age. 
This is her picture as she was ; 
It seemed a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Showd tarry when myself am gone. 

_An eminent Roman ecclesiastic ro the Re: habit of be- 
ginning every argument by saying, “  @ distinction.” 
A Cardinal, knowing his peculiarity, once asked him at a 
large party: “Do you think it is lawful to ize with 
soup?” “I make a distinction,” replied the priest. “ If 
your eminence means bona fide soup, I should say no; bat 
if you mean this present mixture, I should say yes, as there 
is no perceptible difference between it and water.” 


Rev. Mr, B——, an eccentric Connecticut minister of 
two ions ago, met Rev. Mr. S——, one Sabbath 
morning, as they were on the way for an exchange. Said 
the latter, “My mother-in-law is failing, and Se ore 
request the prayers of the church, in which | unite.” 
Between services, Mr. B. went to see the old lady. He 
asked whether she would like to have prayer for her recov- 

“ No; why should I? I have lived out my days, and 
home.” ‘lhat afternoon the co ion was 
with the following “notice”: Mrs, P-—— de- 
sires the prayers of this church that she may die. Her 
son-in-law, Rev. P. S., unites in the request.” 


The Rev. Dr. Wines, now of New York, whose fame in 
tne department of social science is everywhere recognized, 
was formerly Regent of the University of St. Louis. 
Among the under-teachers was one named Butler, whose 
belief in the exercise of the rod was more implicit than 
would suit the ideas of non-resistants, and who carried his 
faith into ding frequency of exercises. He had 
occasion at one time to apply Solomon’s panacea to a young 
offender, who took his revenge as follows: On the next 
morning there was found facing the passage leading to the 
university a large bearing an unmistakable drawing 
of the building, the windows being garnished with a display 
of bottles, such as is seen in a country grocery, and over the 
door the sign, — 

WINES 


AND OTHER LICKERS. 


want to 


Harper. 


Answer to Enema No. 23. 
“ Ocean.” 














INAUGURAL DISCOURSE 


OF REY, DR. LATIMER, PROFESSOR OF HISTORIC THEOLOGY IN 
THE BOSTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AT THE ASSOCIATION 
HALL, SEPT. 27, 1870. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, Associates of the Faculty, Students, 
Patrons, and Friends of the Seminary : 

Tt is not far from « year since that I stood im the Auls of the University 
of Leipsic, to witness the induction into office of the new Rector of the 
University. 

Everything that form and ceremony could contribute to magnify the 

sion, was b ot into requisition ; and time-h d usages of cen- 

turies long past were again repeated, as often before. The Medical Faculty 
were clad in scarlet robes, the Jurists in purple, the Philosophers in blue, 
and the Theologians in black — flanking on the right and left the Dais, on 
which sat the retiring officer, and he for whom all this parade was made. 
Grave officials, tricked out with gaudy robes, and with all the customary in- 
signia of office, performed their parts, and the halls of the University 
seemed given up to a military parade. Such a scene strikes the American 
citizen, as he wanders through the Old World, as strange indeed, though he 
cannot help being moved by such academic parade, of no account in itself, 
but yet venerable through ancient usage 

The stern simplicity which, in jour country, is manifest on public occa- 
sions, and especially the absence of European etiquette from memorial 
scenes in scholastic life in America, are really far more significant aod far 
more impressive to the true scholar than the glittering tinsel and the pomp- 
ous show of the Universities of the Old World. 

I stand before you to-day to speak a few words appropriate to the occasion 
that calls us together, and as i d y to the work you have assigned 
me. In the absence of all parade, without searlet and gold and ancient 
forms, amid the simplicity that characterizes such sions, I yet am 
deeply sensible of the significance of the hour, and of the importance of 
the trust you have imposed upon me. From Leipsic and its showy specta- 
cle, where I was but an idle spectator, I turn to the repablican simplicity of 
this important occasion, in cultured New Eagland, in the famous city of 
Boston, in this oldest and best of our Methodist Schools of Theology, at this 
hour, and on this inauguration day, quorum pars magna sum, and confess 
myself to be deeply moved. 

I hardly need to say that I thank the guardians of this institution for the 
confidence shown towards me, and the high compliment paid in selecting 
me, from so maay worthy men, for a post whose successful occupation will 
command any man’s utmost powers. 

I think I fally realise what the chair of Historic Theology demands. The 
field is broad, and seems actually limitless. All secular history may be 
made tributary to this department. Ali philosophy pours in its mighty 
contribution to this great ocean. . Art and its history illustrate, in a thou- 
sand ways, Christian life and Christian doctrine. That man who thinks it 
an easy work to prepare for the chair of Church History, as one of our prom- 
inent men in the Chureh suggested to me a few weeks since, saying that any 
minister of ordinary reading could speedily fit himself for this work, has no 
adequate notion of the scope and the aim of Church History. What em- 
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ployed for life the head and heart*of Neander and Gieseler and Baur, is 
surely no science made easy for retired clergymen, whose day of usefulness 
elsewhere has departed. What Paganini said of the violin and its mastery, 
nine hours a day for nine years, may serve as hint for the Church historian. 

History is at last a science. It hes left the stand-point once occupied, 
having a wider view, and being more secure than ever before. The first con- 
dition and form of history was that of a chronicle, childlike and free. The 
old father of history in ancient Greece, and Froissart,in modern times, 
were historians of the primitive stage. Then ‘comes the reflective type — 
comparison is instituted — criticism is practiced — the materials are ar- 
ranged in fitting juxtaposition — motives are suggested, and system is 
approximated. 

The climax on this stage is reached in what has been called the pragmatic 
method. Facts are presented in relation to causes and consequences — and 
yet the truction is determined rither by the subjective opinions and 
the character of the individual historian, than by the faithful interpretation 
of the facts of history, and the plan that underlies. Such is the pragmatic 
method as pursued by Planck, the teacher of Neander, and, until he 
showed a better way, the highest form of the history of the Church. 

The climax, the crowning type of historic writing, ia the philosophic. It 
contemplates history as the display of Divine Providence. It scans clorely 
that it may divine the Idea that underlies the myriad facts of the werid’s 
career. It makes the most sublime generalizations, and follows along the 
track of God, whose footsteps may be traced amid the wastes of history. It 
not only believes in progress, but it demonstrates the same. It not only 
claims the advancement ofthe race, but points to the epochs of progression. 
It counts the strokes of the world-clock, as the hours roll on. In fine, the 
omnifie word of philosophic history is Development. 

The true, not to say Christian philosophy of history, asserts historic 
_ germs, implanted in the soil of human life, susceptible of limitless growth 
and watched over by the Divine Gardener. It asserts, on the one hand, the 
value of development, as against the deciiration that history is a mere 
tread-mill round ; and, on the other hand, traces the pian of history to the 
ree 3h at a aot nae Segonrt es 
whether called imminent aim or world-soul. It claims that the productive 
force of history is one and self-moving, and identical in subst: threugh 
all the shifting p of phi It insists that/while nature is th 
realm of necessity, history is the field of freedom. . It asserts that the final 
end'of history is reson, is freedom, is rational self-consciousness. It em- 
phasizes the fact that God is not mistaken in His plans — is never thwarted 
in His ultimate purposes — is working. it is true, on the scale of centuries, 
but yet is sure of the end. Philosophy beckons to Poetry, end she, the 
laurel-crowned, sings with Schiller, in pwan grand, ‘The history of the 
world is the judgment of the world.’ History shows us, in the frame of the 
centuries, what Michael Angelo shows us on the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome, — that every deed ultimately brings fitting punishment or reward. 
In one word, a true philosophy of history is a vindication of the ways of 
God — a true theodicy. 

All history tends to thisend. The old distinction of sacred and profane, 
or even of sacred and secular, cannot be maintained in all His- 











hatin: 


the preéstablished harmony must be wrought into every adequate system ; 
and even Berkeley contributes his share to the rising temple of philosophy. 
Kant is the acknowledged terminus a quo of the latest systems, and all future 
researches must ruo in the channels he has opened. Fichte, building on the 
foundation of Kant, set forth the dignity of man, the autonomy of the 
individual, and the glory of his freedom. Schelling oscillated back to the 
objective, assuring all glory to Nature end her inexorable laws. Hegel built 
up on the constructive side of Kant, and builded wiser than the sage of 
K6oigsberg ever knew. Whatever we may think of his system, however 
much we may ceprecate his exaggeration of law as over against the individ- 
ual, it nevertheless remains true that Hegel’s logic furnishes the most pro- 
found study of the categories, and he remains to date the last of the Titans 
— the last, great, original, epoch-making philosopher. 

Strange and pected coincid too, show that philosophy is not ar- 
bitrary, but.dialectic necessity marks its eteps. That aspect of Providence 
which we call the progress of pbilcesophy is the ever-growing consciousness 
of human thought of ite own cunning skill, and its millennial aim. You 
would hardly expect to find any point of contact between Hegel and Her- 
bert Spencer; and yet there is one which Everett declares to be the most 
striking in the whole bistory of thought. Hegel begins with Reing, indeter- 
minate and colorless — so that his famous dictum, ‘‘ Being and nothing are 
the same,” ié true in the sense which he attaches to it. He asserts, thereby, 
there is nothing therein, and yet the possibility of everything is there. So, 
according to him, thought moves on by its necessary laws, from the more 
to the less abstract, until the actual world in which we live is presented in 
terms of thought. 

Spencer gives, as the result of all his inductions and comparisons, the law 
of Evolution, which he states thus: ‘‘The change from an indeterminate 
uniformity to © determinate multiformity, which we see everywhere going 
on, which has been going on from the first, and which will continue to go 
on.’ They thus reach the same goal. Hegel deals with thought, Spencer 
with things. Hegel looks into the human mind, Spencer into the outer 
world. Yet the result is the same, and is, as Everett further declares, like 
a tunnel cent in from opposite sides of a mountain, whose shaft meets mid- 
way of the same. 

No! Philosophy is not the tresd-mill round — not a dipping up of water 
in the Seine of the Danaides. Every century stands above the preceding. 
Every intellectual achi t, every real acquisition, enters into the pbilo- 
sophic thought of the present or of future ages. The outcomes, the central 
thought of every great systemi, enter into the true philosophy of every age, 
or will at some period in the immediate future. Thus every stage of philo- 
sophic thought and i tains potentially all the p g, 
and stored away in the shaft of the huthan spirit are hidden all the grand 
a@percus of the ages past. 

How we can rank men and systems by « word, and give, in a nutshell, the 
results of a philosopher's life! Pythagoras — his synonyme is Harmony, 
or the Cosmos — Plato, the Idea — Aristotle, the Soul, or Life. 

Then in modern times Descartes is Self-consciousness — Spinoza, Sub- 
stance — Leibnitz, the Monad— Hume, Causality — Kant, Reciprocity or 
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tory may dee) with the secular — with every-day events — with the common 
places of life. But it is nevertheless sacred. It is sacred, because it nar- 
rates how God overrules all things to the accomplishment of His plan — 
sacred, because to the instructed eye each epoch is prophetic of those to 
come — sacred, because the teleology of history is contributive to the nfarch 
of Providence. Thus the distinction drawn by Shedd between secular and 
Chareh history is too broad in its. Ordinary bi . ing to 
bim, is the record of deterioration, of descent ; Church history, cn the con- 
trary, is the record of improvement, of ascent. Isnot secular and civil his- 
tory the record of Divine Providence, and does not God guide events even 
here’ On the other hand, Church history, while the tracery of the assim- 
lation of the Divive, and@ver pointing to the leaven of Divine grace, does 
yet often travel along the level of secular history, while those who profess 
to be led by the Spirit of God, do often show themselves to be under the in- 
fluence of the foe of God and man. . 

It is often objected to the modern historic method that it is a priori, and 
thus arbitrary in its procedure. It is often so interpreted, as if it neglected 
facts, and turned its back upon experience. Nothing can be more unjust 
than such a construction, It is a priori in its principles, but a posteriori 
in its verification. It does not proceed in the high-handed way that is 
claimed, spinning out its ideal theories from the brain of the individual 
thinker. Its sweep, it is true, is in a mighty erc;.but as Antwus touched 
the earth, and thus recovered his strength, so the historic method orients 
itself in the region of fact — is bottomed 6n experience. As Rothe says of 
speculative theology, ‘ It must regard nothing but the claims of thought, 
. , » know of no other authority save that of logic and dialectics, ls 
but then bring its finished work before the Judgment-seat of the Bible, 
» 1% and submit iteelf unhesitatingly to the same.’ So we aasert of 
historic method that it follows to the end its own laws, and then tests its 
constructions at the last by experience and actual history. Hence the un- 
reasonableness of those who challenge the philosophy of history, and cry 
out with jeers, ‘‘ Give us a test of your sagscity, and prophesy to. us @ fact 
in the immediate future” — to whom we would answer in the words of Dr. 
Gans, in the Preface to Hegel's “ Philosophy of History,” ‘*The author 
claims not to be a God, who creates history, but # man who observes that 
which is created, and rational, and rich in ideas.” 

Historic theology is closely related to philosophy, its development, and its 
ultimate principles. The two studies cross each other at every turn. The 
historian must be thoroughly grounded in the results of philosophy. 

It is considered One of the most damaging objec’ions to philosophy that 
it deals in G d; bat not im abstractions alone. We 
abstract, for the sake of simplicity, We strip off the drapery, that we may 
reach the nucleus — the substance within. But we do not rest in abstrac- 
tions. The true philosopher grasps them together concretely, comprehends 
them as they exist in the real world, and thus only hopes to interpret them 
rightly. Philosophy deals with such abstractions as Being, Quality, Limit, 
Phenomenon, , Causality, Life, and by abstraction shows their 
meaning and relations. ' 

But I hear another objector say philosophic speculation is endless and 
variegated — the same questions emerge age after age — it is ever the turn- 
ing of the same Kaleidoscope —in fine, your boasted science is an eternal 
round, and the philosopher of to-day is no further on, no surer of his data, 
than in ancient times. 

That the great questions of Life, and Duty, and Knowledge were asked in 
Greece 2,500 years ago, is no wonder, — for their solution is necessary to the 
weal of man. Many — yes, most of them — were not ripe for solution 
then; and the ages since have been giving answers more and more clear, 
Besides, every age must answer these questions for itself, both by original 
research and by appropriation of the past, thus meeting its own special and 
pressing wants. Kvery achievement of thought, every sure answer to the 
questions made by a preceding age, enters into the world’s thought, and 
lifts posterity to the shoulder of those who have gone before. Anaxagoras 
enunciated the great thought of the Nous, or the Divine mind, and philoso- 
phy has never lost sight of it since. Plato pointed towards the Archetypes 
of Being in the Divine who rules the whole, as he built it on this ideal plan ; 
and since him, Philosophy has been searching for the footsteps of God. 
In Aristotle philosophy placed firm foot in the actual, and established for- 
ever the norm of speculation, which is, that the ideal 1 true only as it ie 
is real ; and, on the contrary, the real only as it is ideal. Deseartes showed 
the world that self-cousciouaness is the beginning, and ultimately the crite- 
tion of philosophic thought, and thus became the father of modern 
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philosophy. 

Spinoga's Outeome is not at all satisfactory, yet bis great work bas been 
wrought into every succeeding system. Locke a one-sided idealism ; 
and Hume’s criticism of the doctrine of cause by further limitations, 
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put this category in its true relation. Leibmite’s doctrine of the Monad and 


genism — Fichte, the Ego— Schelling, Identity of Spirit and Nature — 
and Hegel, the Self-moving and All-moving Idea. All there outcomes have 
their pert in a true system, and will be organized jnto the true system of 
every age. In one word, philosophy hes after fund: I truth, and 
men wander about in its mazes, and lose their way, because it is the very 
Realm of Shades, and because they have not in hand the clew which will 
guide them through the labyrinth. 

In the second part of Goethe’s “‘ Faust,” which has been called “ the 
Divine Comedy of Germany,” when the hero demands that Mephistopheles 
shall evcke from the past, and bring him in contact with the Grecian Helen, 
the demon assures bim that there is but ome way, ‘‘ Goddesses,” chants 
he, ‘‘ enthroned in solitude, sublime — around them no place — there, too, 
is no time— to speak of them is perplexity itself — they are the mothers.” 
** Mothers,”’ cries Faust, affrighted, “‘ whither the way?" Mephistopheles 
answers, “ There is no way — into the 1 , ead not to be trodden — 
&@ way inte the Inexorable, which supplication cannot reach. . . . 
Nothing shalt thou see in the Ny empty dista Even thy step 
thou shalt not hear as thou strides! on, and find nothing firm when thou 
makest halt.” What is all this but a poetic, symbolic representation of the 
world of pure thought — the realm of creature Ideas — the shadow-world 
of abstraction, which yet need only the flesh and bloed of material existence 
to lift them to the actualities of the world around and withiu us. 

It is the idea-world of Plato — the “ first philosophy "of Aristotle. It is, 
in the wordeof a boldthinker, which "have been charged upon him as irrev- 
erent, and yet were never so designed, “‘ This content is the representation 
of God, as He is in His eteraal essence before the creation of Nature, and a 
single Qnite Spirit.’ It is the same thought that occurs in Proverbs, where 
wisdom is hypostatized, and cries out, ‘‘ Then I was by Him, as one brought 
up with Him, and I was daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him.” 
And, finally, it is the same thought which the devout Kepler breathed forth 
in highest re pture, whea, as the three great laws of astronomic motion were 
revealed to his piercing gaze, he cried out in rapt devotion, and his utter- 
ance was a prayer for more light, “0 God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee.” 

To him, then, who is earnest in pursuit of truth, and obediently follows 
the inner light, the great verities of thought aad being will unfoid them- 
selves. Old systems will ever become effete, and new systems will ever 
spring up. The widening ei of the race will embrace a wider 
field than was open to the ages before, and will touch profeunder deeps of 
the human mind. A ready-made system, which shall answer our needs of 
to-day and for centuries hence, is an impossibility — for the last man will be 
the last philosopher. 

All this special discussion of the .. cction of philorophy is not foreign to 
the topic in hand to-day. Church ‘'story has been determined often in 
great measure by the history of pbiloesphy. The march of phil sophioc 
thought has at times been parallel with that of religious thought — often it 
has led it — always it has affected it for good or forevil. The history of 
doctrines, so important a province of historic theology, beers the most inti- 
mate relation to the intellectual history of the world. At some epochs, the 
distinction between the two ishardly more than in name. The fathers of 
the Church were the philosophers of the world as well. Pilato charmed them 
by his melody, and led them slong the flowery paths his genius bed made. 
In the Middle Age, theology and philosophy struggled indecisively for the 
mastery, and Aristotle ruled the schoolmen with an iron hand across fifteen 

We claim as @ prime excellence of the Methodist type of doctrine, that it 
is cast im the mould of freedom, the right and the dignity of 
the individual. Philosophy vindicates the truth of our system, and shows 
the thought of ‘human spontaneity—of human freedom ever emerging 
from the surgé of doctrines to demand its right. A true psychology is a 
valid theodicy — and the Methodist theology is impregnable to the assaults 
of a fast and loose liberalism, or of a dogmatic unbelief. 

It is significant, that the attacks against evangelical Christianity that 
come from modern liberalism searce ever strike the shield of the Wesleyan 
doctrine. The severity of God, and the utter impotence of man, doctrines and 
inferences connected more or less remotely with the orthodox faith, techni- 
cally so called, cannot be charged upon us. So I say it is significent, that 
when Unitarianism writes up an indictment against the Christian Church, 
it always pictures Calvinism in its bleakest forms, as if there were no other 
type of Christian doctrine in the world, as if all Christians held to the “ de- 
eretum horribile.” 

We would inform the Illuminati of New England that the largest body of 
Christians in the United States are not touched by the of their cen- 
sure ; that God's ways toward man are vindicated in the assertion we make 
of ultimate freedom of the individual, whereby the latter holds his destiny 

















} ‘nm his own hand ; and lastly, that Philosophy in its dicta and in its history 
seals the truth of the Methodist anthropology. 











There is one field of doetrine bictory, trodden hard by the multitudinous 
feet that have tramped over it, and which commends itself to the Methodist 
historian with especial favor. From time immemorial the fathers of the 
Church have have been given over to Calvinism. Writers of the necessi- 
tarian School, whether in philosophy or in theology, have interpreted the 
fathers as on their side, and I believe, have di d and exaggerated their 
opinions in the interest of thie doctrine. Augustine, of couree,is wholly 
monopolized thus, and some of the later American writers on the history of 
doctrine, have gone to the very verge of willful perversion of the sentiments 
of the Bishop of Hippo. 

The truth of the matter is this: _The great antinomy of Freedom and 
determinism —of chance and necdsity —of spontaneity and law, runs 
through every age and emerges in every century. The congistent.advocate 
of human freedom will find this side of the antagoniem conserved at most 
epochs — while the adv. of the lified Divine ignty 'will be- 
hold this side emphasized to the excl of the other. 

As in other fields, so bere, binomial truths offer themselves, and the equa- 
tion is insoluble with one factor alone, Another field and one too. ric in 
precious ore, but only worked with any skill in quite recent times, is the 
theology and the philosophy of the schooimen. It has been reserved to the 
philosophers of the last great intellectual movement in Germany to estimate 
fitly Aristotle and give a new impulse to the study of this great mind. The 
same thought-movement has taken away the cloud from the sehoolmen, 
and opened up their profound depths to the world. Their work has been 
well compared to the cathe trals of the Middle Age, whose foundations are 
far beneath the earth, and whose spires pierce the clouds of heaven. We 
have been wont in Church history to spend our time unduly amid the Gnos - 
tic systems of the first ages, and skim over medigval times from Anselm to 
to the Reformation, as with averted face and with hasty tread. Semler says 
well, and the saying is not yet. antiquated, ‘‘ The poor scholasties have been 
compelled to submit to scorn from those who could not have served them as 
copy ists.” 

Secular history brings in manifold ways ite contributions to the chair I am 
to assume, and often it is impossible to seperate the departments so linked 
together. Says Lyddon in his Bampton Leetures, ‘ Such is Christ's place in 
history, that a line of demarcation between its civil and its ectlesiastica! 
elements seems to be practically impossible; your ecclesiastical historians 
are prone to range over the annals of the world, while your professors of 
secular bistory habitually deal with the central problems and intesests of 
theology.” 

Surely the lessons of the history of the last decade and that of the im- 
mediate present are a8 profitable to contemplate as any of the past, and 
will be wrought into the fabric of the Church history of the future. Within 
the decade, America has verified her proud boast of freedom te all, and 
wiped out that foul blot on her national honor. This great event seemed to 
spring from natural causes, and men tell us what were the immediate and 
what were the remote causes of the same. Yet God's hand was in this new 
Exodus, in these modern days, out of Egypt, just as verily as when He 
poured out the ten vials of wrath upoh the Pharoah of the Nile, Byen the 
pampered politicians stood back aghast and acknowledged, it is not mere 
priesteraft to talk of “ God in history.” ' 

It was but yesterday that a proud Emperor, seemingly beyond the reach 
of disaster, and with boundless resources at command, saw his empire 
slip’ from his grasp, and his army obliged to pass beneath the German 
yoke. ' 

Nineteen yeara ago the usurper destroyed the liberties of France and re- 
stored the Empire. Whats pitiful comment on kingcraft, aud what a Neme- 
sis for bis gigantic crimes, was that morpving which beheld the neptiew of 
the great uncle creeping from before Sedan to the quarters of Bismarck, 
cowering for fear of his own soldiers, and giving away his empire in the 
weaver's hut at Douehery. . 

And, lastly, we see the end of the temporal power of the Pope, effected by 
& bloodless revolution. The Papal sway sweeps through the eenturies frem 
756 to 1870. But itis no more. Pepin le Bref gave the first installment to 
Stephen IT. The papal power increased with every century. It has dictated 
to princes and kicked the crown from the heads of Emperors who stooped to 
kiss the Papal toe. But it is no more. “ The mouth speaking great things and 
biasphemies ’’ has been permitted to utter its crowning blasphemy, and put 
the climax to its astounding folly. The words have scarce died away, and 
lo the lart vestige of this vast usurpation is gone — taken away by the hands 
of Emmanuel. We accept the omen, and acknowledge the hand of (brist, 
who is to overturn until the way is prepared for His foal reign. 

When one is called to's new field of labor, he is likely to regret that he 
has left so many fields unexplored, and has not used all the opportunities 
offered him for special preparation. 8% in coming to take the chair of His- 
torie Theology, I look back regretfully to a year spent in Europe, amid 
which were many privileges in this direction left unimproved. Ranke in 
Berlin, and Fricke in Leipsic, and D’Aubigne in Geneva, were pessed by 
for other men in other departments which then occupied my attention. 
Yet I was not wholly oblivious of the department which is now to oceupy my 
attention and swallow up my time. 

For more than half a remester I daily lietened with a hundred others to 
the eloquent and poetic Delitzsch as be discoursed on Old Testement His- 
tory, and was one of the ten who heard the rapidly delivered and unsatis- 
factory lectures of Tischendorf, on the Life of Jesus. : 

Years before this, however, in the library of the Baptist’ 
inary, in the city of Rochester, and amid the very books that g the 
study of the great Neander, I was receiving an impulse in this dis , and 
a baptism for my ptesent work. Those 4,000 volumes onee the working 
tools of the German’bistorian, in the city of Berlin, rich im patristic lore 
and the sources of Church History — marked along the margin by Nean- 
der’s own hand, and those three or four volumes of his manuseript lectures, 
illegible forever to the uninitiated—many an hour have | spent among them 
and drank in inspiration at every pore. , 

So, too, ix the Dorothea Oburehyard, in the city of Berlin, T sought out 
Neander’s grave, aud stood above David Mendel’s dust. Through the lat- 
ticed door before me was the tomb of Mende!ssohn, , witb immor- 
telles, and at my feet the simple tomb of the‘immortal . On the apright 
marble slab is seulptured, as is uswal in Germany, the relief bust of the de- 
parted one, and beneath is written those words of boly Scripture, ‘‘ Now we 
see through a glass darkly,” words so appropriate to the rough and un 
gainly casket of flesh that ensbrined the pure and precious spirit, At the 
side of bis grave is the tomb of that devoted sister who watched over her 
celibate drottier till death, and soon wasted sway, to join, in the blessed 
home above, him to whom her soul clung in life and in death. Long I stood 
there and-mused upon bis life work wrought r0,M0ll, apd wandered slowly 
back to the busy street, mot thea, nor ever since, forgytting the ministries 
of that eacred hour. 

But I have already trespassed too long on your patience. One more 
thought, and I will close. The discord that prevails at present in the 
world of thought and the tension of spirits cannot endure forever. The 
shies will cleat up. ee pry Hep wah each be a ngs —_ 
worst of unbelief give us some ground for hope that men have reac 
peeks hh. doubt, and must rise by the rebound. ‘Newnder’ aaserts 
in the preface to-his “ Life of Jesus,” that “ we stand between the old world 
and a new one to be called into being by the ever old and ever new Gorpel. 
For the fourth time Christianity is preps ring a new epoch in the life of hu- 
manity.” I believe it profoundly. The old feud of Religion and Science, 
of faith and. knowledge, is to be settled, and the higher unity of both formed 
in man’s nature. May the chait which I assume contribute its part to in- 
augurate this golden age, grander then ever poet dreamed or prophet saw. 
On it be ineoribed ** For Christ and Hie Church.” And may this whole 
er Seminary, contribute largely to this ris- 
ing temple, shall fill the world with its glory, the temple of believing 

science and of intelligent faith. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 

For nearly fifty years Tue Henan has lifted up 
its voice in defense of Christ and Him crucified, in all 
His claims of sovereignty, and all His gifts of salvation. 
It bas urged His truth upon the individual heart, upon 


* the Church, society, and the nation. It has rejoiced in 


the abatement of many evils that then existed, and the 
suppression of the most enormous of them all. It has 
seen the cause of liberty prevail in this land, and make 
great progress in other lands. It has aided in the rise 
and progress of the temperance cause, advancing from 
private and personal and local efforts to overcome the 
vicious habit of drinking poisons as a beverage, until it 
fashiors itself into prohibitory statutes and probibitory 
political power. It has especially contended for the 
faith as it is in Christ Jesus in its regenerative power 
on the believing heart. It has seen the growth of this 
truth as preached and organized in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from an obscure and opposed sect, 
to a powerful and popular Church. It has participated 
in this work and victory. No Methodist but recog- 
nizes the great help afforded the Church by Tue Her- 
ALD in this glorious service. The aged members 
recall the days when it stood forth against such a pres- 
entation of the Gospel as paralyzed all human agency 
in the work of redemption, when decrees were sub- 
stituted for duties, and sovereignty for salvation. They 
rejoiced in the strong and faithful words in its colamns 
against these errors, and against their natural offspring, 
the immediate and unconditional salvation of all men 
at death. Merritt, Fisk, Crandall, Scott, Hedding, 
Sabin, Pickering and others, wielded the sword of the 
Spirit in its pages in defense of man’s liberty to accept 
and to reject the great salvation, and in defense of the 
fullness and freedom of the grace of God. 

Ever since has it abode faithful to all the truth as it 
is in Christ Jesus. Ithas not shunned’to declare the 
whole counsel of God, whether men would hear, or 
whether they would forbear. It has grappled with the 
evils about it, not those that lie dead in the past. 

It will continue in this work. To-day there are sins 
afflicting us. Errors rampant and ruinous abound. 
Against them, by the help of God, Taz Heratp will 
sound the trumpet in Zion. The terrible delusions ot 
spiritualism and free religion, with their utter and 
abominable contempt for our Lord and His Gospel ; 
the deception of future probation, and temporary future 
punishment; the light and loose views on the divinity 
of God’s Word, Son, and Spirit; the pretensions of an 
infallible Pope to guide the mind and conscience of the 
Chureh, to control legislation, to direct the State, these 
current and fatal errors will not fail of examination in 
its columns. The opposite truths will also be stead- 
fastly advocated. The divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; His sacrifice of Himself for the 
sins of man; the utter and incurable disease of the 
human soul, out of Christ, and only refuge in His grace ; 
the necessity of securing this hope set before us in the 
Scriptures, while in our earthly period ; the fullness of 
this grace and love in the possible experience of every 
disciple ; the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, under 
whom we dwell, and by whom we are aided in working 
out our salvation with fear and trembling ; the infallible 
Word of God, our only constitution, the light that 
shineth in a dark place, these and their kindred truths 
‘essential to our redemption and to the inheritance of 
everlasting life, will be firmly and faithfully advocated 








in Tae Heracp in the year to come, as they have in 
all the years that it has flourished. 

It will none the less be faithful to the Church that 
has so steadily supported it. That Church it bas aided 
by the many good words of brethren and sisters for 
two generations in its progress; it rejoices in its pros- 
perity, and will strive to make it more pure and pow- 
erful. It will defend its usages and doctrines, not in a 
slavish spirit, but in the confidence that reason gives, 
no less than faith; not in a partisan and exclusive 
spirit, but in charity to every other Church that is 
founded on the Apostles, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief corner-stone. It has given large space to its 
reports and record the past year. It will be more full 


. | of such matter the year to come. 


We take pleasure in commending the editorial and 
other contributions from our brethren and sisters. 
They have been abundant and excellent the year that 
is past. We can assure our readers that they will not 
be less so. the coming year. Noone of our Church 
papers has so many editorial contributors from our 
own ranks as Tae Heratp. Among those who have 
enriched their columns the past year are Rev. David 
Sherman, Rev. A. J. Church, Rev. L. D. Barrows, 
Rev. D. A. Whedon, Rev. E. A. Helmershausen, Rev. 
Daniel Dorchester, Rev. J. O. Thompson, Rev. T. L. 
Flagg, Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Rev. H. O. Hoffman, 
Rev. George Prentice, Rev. R. W. Allen, Rev. L. D- 
Bentley, Rev. W. F. .Lacount, Rey. J. O. Knowles, 
Rev. D. C. Babcock, Rev. W. F. Warren, Rev. Abel 
Stevens, Rev. H. W. Warren, and Rev. E. Davies. 
All these, and more, have made our editorial pages 
alive with truth and grace. Our list of contributors 
has been equally ample and excellent. Rev. Messrs. 
Munger, McDonald, Charles Adams, Howard, Noon, 
J. H. Beale, Stanley, Newhall, Daniel Steele, Cob- 
leigh, E. O. Haven, Eddy, Wise, W.'N. Rice, oO. W, 
Scott, Townsend, David Ela, Prince, S. Allen, D. B. 
Randall, Manning, Stutson, Best, Latimer, B. K. 
Peirce, W. R. Clarke, Stubbs, R. Morgan, A. F. Bai- 
ley, T. Hill, Trafton, Cooper, Sawyer, are only speci- 
mens of a great multitude of brethren whose pens have 
done valiant service in our pages. Nor should the 
not less valiant sisterfiéod be unmentioned. Miss H. 
F. Flowers, Mrs. O. W. Scott, Mrs. Gardner, Miss 
Bean, Mrs. Willing, Mrs. Palmer, Miss Warner, and 
others like-minded bave enriched our store with their 
gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

Our other contributors have done us excellent ser- 
vice, and should be gratefully recorded. The pens of 
Theodore L. Cuyler, Tneodore Tiltoa, David Creamer, 
Dr. H. N. Powers, Joel Benton, James Redpath, 
“ Willy Wisp,” Phebe and Alice Cary, “ Marjorie 
Banks,” Mrs. C. M. Edwards, C. C. Hazewell, J. F. 
C. Hyde, “Harry Bateman,” Dr. J. Dx Fulton, and 
such like, have helped to make up the feast of fat 
things which all, we trust, have enjoyed. No other 
paper in our Church equals this grand list of co-work- 
ers, gathered from all parts of our land and Church, 
and from other churches and lands. No paper in_the 
country surpasses it in richness and variety of contri- 
butions. We intend to make the next volume more 
attractive than any before. \Ve shall increase our chil- 
dren’s and family columns, our Church and secular 
news, and in every other way, shall seek to make it go 
on unto perfection. We hope to improve on every 
suggestion offered, and trust to make it, by the confes- 
sion of all, as it already is by many — the first religious 
jourval in the Church and in America. 

To the hands of our patrons, under God, we commit 
its interests for the year te come. Our list is hand- 
somely increased upon what it was when we increased 
its size, changed its form, and made the improvements 
demanded by the times. Our ministerial and other 
agents have done good service. Some of them have 
been extraordinarily faithful and successful. We urge 
them to make especial efforts for the next year. A 
steady work on the part of every minister in our pat- 
ronizing Conferences, will give us the largest list of 
any religious paper in this city, and not a whit behind 
those elsewhere that have a much larger territory and 
membership for their field of patronage than we. The 
beautiful season for such efforts is here. Do not wait 
until cold and stormy weather. See every member of 
your church and congregation the coming month, and 
urge them to take Tue Herarp. We will send it to 





all new subscribers this fall, from the date of their sub- 
scription, until Jan. 1872, for a year’s subscription, two 
dollars and fifty cents. 

This will facilitate your work. Give October, breth- 
ren, to THe Heratp. Your agents, the publishers, 
have incurred great expenses for the sake of the 
Church. When the debt on their building is liqui- 
dated, its income goes to the support of the Church in 
all its interest in New England. An increase of our 
list increases their income, and the more speedily extin- 
guishes the debt. 

Not a society so, small bat can increase their list, not 
one so large, that if thoroughly canvassed, will not 
greatly multiply their present number of subscribers. 
Will you all take hold and help us in this especially 
important hour? 

We invite our friends outside of New England, and 
of other denominations, to subseribe and to circulate 
Tue Heracp. It is not a local or sectarian paper, 
though it is the organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New England. It has correspondents in 
all parts of the country, and: contributors from all 
branches of the Christian Church. It a good and 
growing circulation in the West and Sou Ministers 
acknowledge its necessity to their table. Not one but 
will find himself repaid by its presence. Will you 
send us your subscription, and get as many to go with’ 
you as youcan? We do not ask for any other paper 
to be displaced, but there are many who can and do 
take other papers besides the one they regularly pat- 
ronize. You will'fiad Tae Heratp the best ally of 
your family journal in every good word and work. 
“ With charity towards all, with malice towards none,” 
it will endeavor in the future, as it has in the past, to 
speak the truth in love, to be faithful to the whole 
Church and whole Gospel, .and to aid by its multiplied 
and varied efforts in the bringing to pass on the earth 
the consummation of God’s desires — the regeneration 
and unification of the world. 








THE RULE OF GOD. 

If ordinarily the Divine administratidn is enveloped 
in clouds and darkness, there are grand moments in 
human history when the vail grows thin, and the Invis- 
ible Hand appears shaping events. Above the clang of 
arms, and the confusion of battle, the spiritual vision 
of the prophet discerned the chariots and the horse- 
men of the Almighty darkening the air, and turning the 
tide of conflict in favor of the right. If our mortal eyes 
be too dim and heavy, to discern the invisible, we nev- 
ertheless cannot doubt that He is as really present in 
current history as in ancient. The Bible presents a 
panorama of the evolving forces of history in which the 
supernatural overshadows and interpenetrates the natu- 
ral, in which the dim shadows of spiritual existence 
which haunted our brain, brighten into real and sub- 
stantial agents, sweeping on in their grand campaigns 
for the enlargement and glory of Christ's kingdom. If 
our own age appears darkened, and bereft of Divine 
aid, it is because we lack the glass of Revelation 
through which to see it. The spiritual forces are still 
present, and in supreme moments of interest, the atten- 
tive ear can hear their tread, and the spiritual eye 
catch a glimpse of their splendid forms. 

Such moments have been those of revolution, the 
crises in which the fate of empires, or of the Church, 
was settled for ages. In those great and commanding 
periods, not only the armies of princes appear on the 
field, but the legions of angels, the very shadow of God, 
travel so near as to be almost tangible. 

Men for a moment stand in awe, as at the crash of a 
thunderbolt, recognizing the voice of God in the whirl- 
wind of passing events. Such a period was that of the 
last days of the Roman Empire, when all human soci- 
ety appeared to be dissolving under the influence of the 
inundation of barbarians on all sides. Men had done 
evil, and the trumpet of Judgment seemed to be sound- 
ing in their ears. They had heard of the God of 
Judgment, but now their eyes saw Him, they mourned 
in sackcloth and ashes. Again, in the Reformation, 
God marches out in the forefront. The old founda- 
tions are shaken ; the refuges of lies are revealed, and 
He sweeps through the hitherto unbaffled forces of evil 
as through a spider’s web. Men feel in the conflict 
more than a human hand. The like was felt in our 
own Revolution, 28 also in the dark days of the Rebel- 
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lion. The armed legions of treason seemed too strong 
for us ; they had made all due arrangements to carry 


In ruling men a milder method is employed so long 
as they will submit to it. She has a Gospel of love 


off the victory; no human preparation seemed to be , and of mercy which is designed to mould men by a 
lacking on their part; but just then, when the tide was _ 


on the point of turning, when our forces halted and 
wavered under the steady fire of the enemy, when 
human nature seemed unable to endure or dare further, 
and when liberty was ready to be trampled out in 
darkness by rude feet, there came in unforeseen inci- 
dents, that from the very brink of ruin conducted us to 
glorious victory. 

In viewing the course of eventé in Europe to-day, 


we feel that there {s a divinity that shapes their erids- | 


Men have plotted, but God is disposing of crowns, and 
thrones, and dynasties. An old man in the Vatican is 
one day declared infallible, and depends very much, in 
making that infallibility practical, on Napoleon III., 


Emperor of France, and the Son of the Church ; but | 


so great an insult to Almighty God cannot remain un- 
avenged, and on the next morning He knocks the block- 
ing from beneath the wheels of his car of state, and 
allows the gilded vehicle to make a universal smash, 
and to tumble the Emperor headless into the heart of 
Germany. Men had thought him, he thought himself 
the arbiter of Europe; God breathes on him, and he 
marches forth into the world of shadows. His empire, 
like Jonah’s gourd, came up in a night, and in another 
night disappears. At the moment this Gaboth of the 
Papacy falls, a Republic springs to view in his capital, 
and a gigantic Protestant power stands forth to pro- 
claim a hundred years of predominance in Europe. 
Verily, God is marching on. 

And we have a dim and undefined impression that 
still grander events are ahead — that this campaign of 
Providence is only just begun. This bloody part of 
the drama may be only the preface to still grander acts 
in civil and ecclesiastical history. Waiting this unfold- 
ing, we cannot fail to notice a few of the characteristics 
of the Divine rule brought to our view in these events. 

1. He rules by men. If He had such a legion of 
angels to govern men, the place would have seemed 
easy, but He chooses the apparently more difficult 
method of employing men. 2. He rules a race, already 
demoralized, by those of their own number. If man 
had not simmed, the problem of government had re- 

- mained simple, the law and the executor of that law 
would have been in every man; but having lapsed, the 
question of bis control so as to aid in the restoration of 
the race is a grave one. Will it not be requisite to 
place man under guard of higher and purer beings, who 
have maintained their allegiance to the throne of God ? 
What general would presume to conquer a rebellion by 
the rebels themselves, or to govern a people by ‘the 
very men who were opposed to his government! Yet 
this is what God is actually doing. The kings con- 
spice against Him, but He turns their counsel to foolish- 
ness, making the wrath of man praise Him, aad by an 
exalted wisdom, a kind of Divine strategy, causing the 
most inimical to execute his purposes, and to contrib- 
ute to the glory of his kingdom. 

Many of the worst, as well as the best of men have 
been employed in executing the Divine decrees. The 
Nimrods, the Caligulas, the Cmsars, the Napoleons 
have been God's scavengers, his pioneers, employed to 
do his coarser and dirtier work. While He had use 
for them, they were held in some honor ; but the mo- 
ment his work was done, they were thrown among the 
rubbish. 

When most intent on their own ends, such agents 
are often made to subserve the will of Providence. 
Nebuchadnezzar, haughty in his own importance, was 
used only as a scourge to Israel, and other rebellious 
peoples, as were the Napoleons of ourday. Cyrus 
thought only of himself, while’ God raised him up to 
restore his people. 

Not only are the worst individuals, but often the 
darkest events, employed in furthering the purposes of 
God. How strange that war has done more than the 
Gospel to set forward human society! Slavery has 
led men where a sense of right, or an order from God, 
would not have done! The wars of Rome and of Al- 
exander cemented nations, and made the preaching of 
the Gospel possible to the early Church ; those of Na- 
poleon ploughed up Europe, breaking down the hedyes’ 
of society, and turning under the weeds of aristocracy, 
thus leaving the ground fallow for a better seed. 





| white, if any bones are black, (which the eminent 


gentle attraction; but when they pass beyond this, 
there is nothing left but the bolts of His vengeance. 
Those who are not able to be drawn by gentleness, are 
to be scourged by the most terrible judgments adminis- 
tered by human hands. Hence wars, hence the Neros, 
the Caligulas, the Philips of history. God has some 
people to scourge, some culprit to execute. 





KITCHEN GROGGERIES. 

It is a well-known fact, that one of the greatest peste 
of the present day is the kitchen groggery. Down 
that city or village street, up that narrow lane, around 
that sudden corner, into the back door of Mrs. O’Flan- 
nigan’s shed or kitchen, and you find yourself in one of 
ten thousand grog-shops, which are the blight and curse 
of New England. Nine thousand of these shops are 
kept by members of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
good and regular standing, and without fear or favor 
can quit the sale of miserable whiskey and beer at two 
or three o’clock of a Sabbath moruing, and before the 
setting of the Sabbath sun may have received th 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at the hand of the 
holy (?) priesthood. 

This is a condition of affairs which demands a mo- 
ment’s consideration by every respectable citizen. It 
must not be forgotten that about three fourths of all the 
paupers and criminals of Maseachusetts and of many 
other States are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but as large, and probably a larger proportion 
of those engaged in the traffic in rum are of this same 
religious persuasion. 

These kitchen grog-shops are the most difficult to 
reach by the arm of the law. They are supplied in 
most cases by peddlers, who carry the vile stuff from 
street to street, and supply their customers with small 
quantities, so that if seizures are made, but little loss to 
the dealer is the result. And with the miserable and 
foolish law concerning the sale of liquors which now 
exists in Massachusetts, it is almost an impossible 
thing for the officers of justice to make up a case, and 
secure a conviction. 

There are two ways of solying this problem of kitchen 
grog-shops. First, give us back in all its stringency 
the old prohibitive law, and the seizure and nuisance 
clauses in full foree, and then let the law be impar- 
tially applied. Secondly, let the Romish priesthood 
exercise a tithe of their power to suppress the sale of 
liquors by their own people and communicants. They 
are supposed to have the power to exact a blind sub- 
mission to all their behests; at any rate, somewhere 
between the infallible Pope and the common clergy, 
they claim to have the keys of heaven. and hell, with 
power of consigning mortals to either place, as they 
deem proper. If they have the power they pretend 
to, let them use it in the suppression of the fruitful 
cause of so much misery. But whether they have this 
power or not, we demand, in the interests of civiliza- 
tion and the welfare of our common country, that the 
adherents of a corrupt faith shall not from an eighth 
part of the population supply three fourths of the pau- 
pers and criminals. The religion that can furnish no 
better fruits than these, deserves the condemnation of 
every sober minded citizen; and if the priesthood of 
the Papal Church do not wish to assume the responsi- 
bility, let them, like honest men and good citizens, 
cease their efforts ‘to destroy our common schools, and 
devote their energies to the reformation of their own 
degraded followers. 


COMING PO ITS SENSES. 


The Baltimore Advocate thinks Tae Hrrap 
would be sorry to have it crushed. Undoubtedly. We 
only want its old-fashioned Southernism crushed out. 
But that is dying out so fast, that it seems likely ere 
long to become Northern, and loyal enough even for 
New England. A week or two ago it had compli- 
ments to Philadelphia’s treatment of a Baltimore half- 
rebel regiment, and last week it held up New England 
wives and husbands as examples to those in the South. 
The days of Aunt Chloe’s cooking, in “ Uncle Tom,” 
are “done gone.” Her cook-house, away from the 
mansion, the pickaninnies and lazy-bones, black and 





Doctor of The Advocate will of course, in his casteism, 
declare to be the case), these gangs that haunted the 
kitchens of the South are gone. They won't work 
without pay, and there is nothing to pay with. So the 
pretty mistress will be made prettier by superintend- 
ing her work, and executing it. Very good common 
sense is this advice, though very strange, considering 
its source. We remember some hard hits at Yankee 
schoolmarms waiting on White Mountain hotels, and 
have to say with Galileo, even of The Advocate, “ it 
does move, though.” 


“ Indeed, dear ladies, you undertake more than you can do. 
You cannot keep up the manner of life you used to keep up 
when you had a swarm of servants about you. You are re- 
lieved from the care and drudgery of taking care of them and 
their little ones ; do not undertake to do all their work. Re- 
duce your tables to simplicity. Prepare few dishes, and pre- 
pare them well. A New England woman learns how to get 
dinner in an hour, while you slave at it all day. The Néw 
England husband is permitted, perhaps we should say trained, 
to help in the kitchen-work, and he is never more nobly em- 
ployed than when ‘‘doing chores,” splitting the wood and 
drawing the water, and placing both near the hand of the 
wife. If she must be in the kitchen, he ought to be there too, 
as much as is necessary for obedience, but not a moment for 
direction. This sort of service makes him content with little 
cooking, and it does both good to work together. All loving 
work is sweet and noble. There are many conveniences in 
aud about Northern houses that Southern people must adopt. 
Now that there is no surplus of little negroes whom it was a . 
charity to send to the spring, the hydraulic ram must bring 
the water, or the pump must be brought into the kitchen. 
The wood must be got under cover and near the cooking- 
stove. The store-house must be moved a hundred yards 
nearer to the eye and hand of the m‘stress. Company must 
learn, as they have had to learn at the North, that the mistress 
and daughters of a house have work to do in the mornings, 
and must be excused from entertaining them in the hours of 
business. Then try and bring your faith up to the belief that 
any stranger who may come to see you will be as content with 
one joint as with the two and chickens which you think re- 
quired of you. Just remember that English people in com- 
fortable circumstances rarely think of more provision for din- 
ner than a dish of meat and potatoes and a simple pudding. 
But the meat is well cooked, and the potatoes done well 
enough to be eaten, which we take to be a great achieve- 
ment it the case of potatoes ; and the pudding is no new-fan- 
gled atrocity, but a well-tried preparation, approved by ances- 
tral longevity. As we live, we would rather eat mush and 
milk, if that substance can be said to be eaten, or even Irish 
potatoes, which we hold in reserve as the last resort of starva- 
tion, than to see the queen of our establishment hot and pant- 
ing over a multiplex dinner ; and we are no better, nor half 
so good as many husbands whose wives are drudging to feed 
them on savory meat. We love women; we deeply feel for 
their intolerable troubles. But they must extricate them- 
selves. God has mercifully given their husbands into their 
hands, but they do not understand them. Let us have less 
cooking and scrubbing, and more reading and praying. Pray 
that you may read to purpose, and read that you may know 
how to pray. Try to infuse more spirituality into your hus- 
bands. Teach them to look more at the things that are un- 
seen. They will look where you are looking. You have 
more influence than you see at work.” 


After such praises of New England women, who 
shall say that the South is incurable? As in the fable 
of Mezentius, the only way to their hearts is through 
their stomachs. They are sie to surrender all, if they 
do their tables. No finer hostesses are found than in 
the South. They will be none the less agreeable when 
they do or superintend all their housework. May The 
Advocate go on in its wise reforms. 





Rev. T. R. Goodwin visited the New England Con- 
ference last spring. He did not speak his mind very 
freely there, but since his own Conference met, he has 
had liberty. He thus contrasts it with Southeastern 
Indiana : — 

“ We attended a Methodist Conference in New England last 
March. It would be an interesting sight to see the two Con- 
ferences side by side. We could not possibly guess which 
would be the most ashamed of the other, and most ready to 
disown relationship. At Lawrenceburg the preachers did the 
singing, and it was singing. At Springfield, Mass., the choir 
and the organ executed it, as old John Kiger would say. At 
Lawrenceburg everybody called everybody brother; at 
Springfield everybody called everybody Doctor ; at Lawrence- 
burg the people and preachers stood up to sing, aud kneeled 
down to pray ; at Springfield they sat for both, with rare ex- 
ceptions ; at Lawrenceburg theological schools got many a 
lick under the ribs ; at Springfield much of the time was taken 
up in providing for them.” 

Bro. Goodwin's memory fails him a leetle. The 
preachers do most of the singing at our Conferences, 
though choir and organ sometimes help. Does he re- 
member Mrs. Van Cott’s meetings? As to Doctor, he 
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must look out, That disease was sent us from the 
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West. It will soon strike home. The other hits are 
equally hard and fanciful. Springfield was as broth. 
erly, hearty and Methodistic, we doubt not, as Law- 
*renceburg. 


“ Warrington ” relates this incident in his last letter : — 

“ Battle scenes are getting very stale, especially to one who 
has been looking for a repetition of Jena and has not yet 
heard of it. When Mr. Sumner was in Berlin thirty-one 
years ago — (speaking of Jena) — he was introduced by Theo- 
dore 8. Fay, then secretary of legation, to the palace where the 
Prince of Prussia, now king, had a library. The prince left 
his room in order that his visitors might be free and easy, and 
they found lying upon his table, open and face downward, a 
book which Mr. Sumner had the curiosity to look at. He 
found it to be a French military work, and it was open at a 
page containing an account of the battle of Jena. Isn’t this 
a pretty reminiscence Has the prince and king been study- 
ing Jena ever since 1829% It would seem likely.” 

Jena would have never been without a republic to precede 
and inspire it. The French then, despite imperialism, were 
reinforced with ideas. The Germans were without one. 


« They have been reversed in this war. They may get 


changed back, or at least made equal in ideas, each strength. 
ened with the best, “fatherland” and “liberty.” When they 
do they’ll be so evenly matched that neither can.whip the 
other or will wish to. Of one sentiment, they will be of one 
heart and mind and name. 





ee 


The Congregationalist abates its authorities for its slander on 
the Vineyard meeting, if it does not the slander itself. It irf- 
fermed the managers of the Vineyard if they would consult 
the police authorities and district attorney, “they would hear 
something to their disadvantage.” It now advises us “ to 
have a talk with the State's attorney.” We presume it meant 
district attorney, for Mr. Allen, the State’s attorney, has 
about all he can do to misinterpret the liquor law and attend 
to his renomination as a satisfactory candidate for the Pro- 
hibitionists. We informed it that the State Police were there. 
Those “ authorities ” are therefore disregarded. We can still 
inform it that if the “‘ State’s ” or “ District Attorney,” knows 
of any iniquity at the camp ground, he is derelict to his duty 
if he do not suppress it, and he will have the most hearty co- 
operation of the managers in this work. If he is whispering 
to others instead of conferring with the managers, then is he 
doubly blameworthy. We do not write from Cornhill as our 
neighbor supposes, but from a score of years’ intimacy with 
camp-meetings. The slander is not true, and ought never to 
have been printed in ite columns. It was an insult to the 
thousands of Christian ladies and gentlemen that are regular 
residents with the families of this place, and to the perfect 
survellance and order of these meetings. If it had spoken in 
like manner of Saratoga hotels, or the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board, it would have seen how its word looked. We 
invite its whole corps editorial to the minutest and most pro- 
longed inspection of this charming Christian city next sum- 
mer. It will find it as pure a place as the rooms of The Con- 
' gregationalist. Does it ask anything better ? 





“ Warrington,” and after him The Commonwealth, say the 
Prohibitory party have given up Prohibition, because its reso- 
lutions denounced the “ entire dram-shop system,” which sys- 
tem they claim that Gov. Andrew"denounced and the last 
rum legislature opposed. Their narrowness and sharpness is 
well answered by a writer in the Daily News, who says : — 

“The or wholesals shops are one part of the sys- 
tem The are the bottles, table and private room 
dram-shops. The open bars that sell ‘rotgut’ are the tail 
end of the system. 

“ The Anti-dram-shop party ‘ aims at the extinction of the en- 
tire system.’ ”’ 


The Republican cites oyg note on the death of the two ad- 
vocates of license or free rum, and the live and hearty con- 
dition of their two opponents, and asks if we draw the inference 
that the former died because they advocated that wrong? 
We drew no inference at all. We stated a noticeable fact. 
It has the privilege of drawing all it pleases from the fact. 
The Congregationalist quotes the text about those on whom the 
tower at Siloam fell, probably as a warning to the Republican, 
that being in need of repentance from its course on this 
question. In fact, it seems inclined to conversion, for it is 
“ever so good” in this very number to the Prohibitioniste, 
and promises them all sorts of Prohibition (it will be all 
sorts,) if they will stay in the Republican party. It is evi- 
dently taking the hint of The Congregationalist. How sound 
its conversion is remains yet to be seen. 








We receive letters sometimes that would be improved if 
the writers would sign their names. One was sent us lately 
exceedingly severe on one of the most religious, scriptural 
and talented works we have read, by a very godly Methodist 
writer. If the name of the brother or sister had been added, 
we should have been happy to say « good word to the writer. 
Now therefore let no one feel afraid to sign their name. If 
you hare a word of blame write freely, cordia:iy and openly ; 
if of prainc, you can preserve your incognito. 

The matriculation exercises of the Boston Theological Sem- 
inary, last week Wednesday, at the Association Hall, were in- 
teresting and impressive. A feeling address was given by Dr, 
Warren. Students signed their names to the Seminary 
books, and the Sacrament was administered. Dr. Latimer’s 
address was given before a goodly company. It was learned, 
racy, timely, and will well bear perusal. The school is in fine 
condition. 


Our friend Dr. Tourjée has delivered a lecture upon 
“ Music in ite Relations to Common-school Education,’’ before 
the National Teachers’ Association, at its late session in 
Cleveland, which attracted great attention, and concerning 
which the Western papers speak in very high terms. The 
Doctor’s earnest nature, it seems, will be content with noth- 
ing short of the completest recognition of the musical art, in 
ite benign offices of inspiration and instruction. He is to re- 
peate the lecture before the Educational Association of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, this fall. We have before alluded to 
his labors in behalf of the establishment of that most appro- 
priate form of worship, congregational singing. His lectures 
upon this subject, and “ praise meetings,” for uniting congre- 
gations in sacred song, occupy him neafly every evening, and 
have been attended with remarkable success. It is, more- 
over, a gratifying fact that they are not an advertising medium 
for any tune book or musical instrument, but solely for pro- 
moting a vital interest of the Christian Church. Churches 
desiring his services, which involve no expense (save a col- 
lection for that most worthy charity, the North End Mission), 
will do well to address him without loss of time. 

va 

It is a very noticeable fact, that the centenary of Murray’s 
coming to America, and Whitefield’s death, should be cele- 
brated within a week of each other, and on the same coast, in 
two neighboring cities only a dozen miles apart. At Newbu- 
ryport Whitefield was glorified. At Gloucester, Murray 
planted his first church. He had preached in Whitefleld’s 
church, in Tottenham Fields, London, but had given up the 
faith, by additions that destroyed its vitality. The two prob- 
ably never met. One sowed a pure gospel, the other tares. 
Both may grow together unto the harvest. At the Whitefield 
services, appropriate addresses were made by Rev. Drs. Blag- 
den, Stearns, Vermilye, Rufus W. Clark, and Rev. Alexander 
King, of England. 

The Committee wisely altered their original programme, 
and invited Rev. Dr. Hare, of Tremont Street M. E. Church, 
Boston, to speak. He gave a very able address on the rela- 
tion of Whitefield to Methodism. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Whately and his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Cul- 
ver, of N. Y. Conference, were present, the former offering 
prayer. The portrait of Whitefield, his writing-desk, the 
chair in which he died, the table at which he wrote his ser- 
mons, a ring worn by him, and a medal struck in commemor- 
ation of his death, were exhibited. 





- 





By acurious error, the first part of Dr. Warren’s article 
from The Missionary Advocate is omitted on page 3d. It was 
substantially this. In some late researches he discovered a 
map of America contemporary with Columbus, in which it 
was called Terra Sanctw Crucis, the Land of the Holy 
Cross. Hence the reflections which we print. We regret the 
omission. 


The Third Massachusetts State Methodist Convention will 
be held at Trinity Church, Charlestown, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 28th and 29th. Full particulars next week. 





The Independent contrasts Methodism and Universalism, in 
a very true statement, that illustrates the vast superiority of 
the former and suggests the only assignable cause. 





We find on rereading our Prospectus, many names of our 
writers omitted, at home and abroad. As we only gave speci- 
mens, we trust our unmentioned brethren will feel that no 
slight was intended. They are all equally valuable and hon- 
ored. : 


- 





In our notice last week of Miss Hattie R. Sargent’s supply- 
ing a pulpit, the town was called Grantville. It should have 
been Graniteville. As there are towns of each of these names 
in this State, and Methodist societies in each, the honor was 
in danger of getting misplaced. Her father bas given $2,000 
towards the erection of our new church in that village. 


The church in Easthampton, under the charge of Rev. Mr. 
Colburn, has had a good revival this summer. Over fifty per- 
sons converted. 








The church at New Market is getting ready to build a fine 
edifice. Rev. T. L. Flood is doing a grand work there. 





The New England Female Medical College has erected a 
commodious edifice the past season, and, as may be seen by 
an advertisement in another column, it is to be occupied at 
the opening of the term on the 2d of November. 


A correspondent in Norwich, Ct., writes: “ The old Hzr- 
AtpD has become a model religious newspaper.” 








Postronement.— The Annual Conference of Presiding 
Elders of New England will be held at Wesleyan Aésocia- 
tion Building, Boston, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 8th 
and 9th, instead of the date previously announced. 

M. J. Taxsor, Secretary. 
EE PP 
PERSONAL. 

President Grant, his wife, boy and girl, when they visited 
this city last week, attended the theatre. We regret that 
Methodists by sympathy, and some of them by membership, 
should set such an example. The time will come, we trust, 





when a President will not find it necessary in his official tours 





to visit ballrooms and theatres. We rejoice in a Governor 
that visits neither. President Grant ought to have been above 
such an act. He is big enough to be independent of all these 
lacqueys, who wanted to advertise their staff, and so begged 
his company. Much better had it been for him and his, had 
they quietly visited the Governor’s, or a private gentleman’s, 
or attended a prayer-meeting. Lincoln might be alive to-day, 
but for a play-house. Grant should set his children, church, 
and country a better example. 


a 


Miss Glyn commence reading Shakespeare’s dramas in 
Tremont Temple, Wednesday, Oct. 5th, and will continue 
them the following Tuesdays and Fridays. She is reported 
to be the best readér of these great works since Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble. While it is as foolish as it is sinful to attend theatri- 
cal representations, the reading of these great works is edify- 
ing in a high degree. It will be a treat above the lectures to 
hear her read. 





Keshub Chunder Sen has gone home. The longings of the 
Free (from) religionists were not answered. They were not 
allowed to make this heathen into an idol, and fall down and 
worship him. At his parting breakfast in London, he gave his 
views of London, noted its activity, caste, flesh-eating, intem- 
perance, the happy homes, the ladies, in whose dressing he 
objected to two things — “their heads and their tails.” He 
ridiculed the monstrous protuberance on their heads, and noth- 
ing is more ridiculous, except the like pileggupon their backs. 
As to the moral and religious results of his visit, Zhe London 
Methodist Recorder properly remarks : — 

“ Heralded by no ordinary flourish of trumpets as an ingenuous inquirer 
into Christianity, he proved to be anything but an inquirer. He whom we 
looked upon as an interesting learner with a receptive mind, anxious to a‘ - 
vance in the knowledge of the truth aad in the faith of Christ, has turned 
out on closer acquai to be as self-opini éd and dogmatic as the nar- 
rowest sectary of this country. He has come to Kogland to patronize the 
Te igion of Jesus Christ, to admit that it possesses many excellencies, but at 
the same time to point out himself as the teacher ef @ more excellent 
way. . . Asa critic of manners, and to some ex'ent of morals, Chun- 
der Sen is entitled to a friendly and hearing; but as a religious 
reformer he has no message to convey to his fe'low-men. He has not shed a 
light upon any of our religious difficuities, nor can he be ex- 

80 #0 long as he is blind to the person and glory of Him who is 
ea ey pd 
cod salvation f indie wil becaatal. ‘ 

Rev. Dr. Cobleigh has become a landholder. A gift of one 
hundred and sixty acres was made to him at Athens, lately, 
with about two hundred doliars, enough to stock it. We re- 
joice over our brother’s good luck. When, he gets on his 
farm, his New England brethren will be happy to make him a 
call, , 

Prof. Thatcher says the best prepared candidate for ad- 
mission this year to Yale College, g one hundred and 
ninety applicants, is a colored young man of New Haven. 
May he come out as he went in, first, and so get, by a curious 
paradox, the chief honor, which is the last word. The first 
thus shall be last. © 


We have received a box of fine grapes from Rev. E. W. 
Virgin, Shelburn Falls. They are of the first water, as all 
who taste them declare. 


Rev. T. J. Abbot, of Marlboro, and Rev. T. Carter, of 
Lawrence, have recovered their health and resumed their la- 
bors. . 


The wife of Rev. W. M. Punshon died suddenly at To- 
ronto, Sept. 25. She was an accomplished lady, and her 
loss will be a severe blow to her husbaad. The Lord sustain 
him. : 
The Christian Guardian gives a sketch of her character in 
its notice of her death and burial. She was active in Church 
affairs, and much beloved. Over ninety carriages attended 
her funeral, which was the largest private funeral ever seen 
in Toronto. 


Dr. Wheatley preached at Trinity Church, Cambridge, with 
great acceptability morning and afternoon. In the evening 
several were forward for prayers. The Doctor is expected to 
lecture in course at Trinity Church next December. He will 
have a rousing welcome. 


The Primitive Methodist thus notices the conference of the 
degree of Doetor of Divinity on its chief scholar, by Middle- 
town college : — 

“Tus Rev. Wm. Antiirr, D. D.— We are pleased to'an- 








such 
congratulate the university which conferred degree to the 
Rev. gentleman who is the recipient of it.” is € 


It also gives a sketch of his life, character and scholarship. 
As he will, we trust, be sent to our next General Conference, 
it is well to know how he looks. This is his portrait :—~ 

“ Dr. Antliff is now in the fifty-seventh year of his 
gad. Soptiath of hie. aeieletzy.c ond andenahteen > ond 
been spent in intense study, the arduous toils of a ve 
Me! and other connectional | ; 


thodist 
he still retains his mental energy and his ‘natural force is 
unabated.’ He is nearly six feet in height, and inclined to 





alt 


sis ¢trempaerens & 





oct. 6, 


1870. 
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GROVE MEETING IN WHITNEY, ME. 


Nearly two weeks ago we commenced a little camp-meeting 
on this spot, and God has wonderfully poured out His Spirit 
upon almost every service. We inscribed ‘ Holiness to the 
Lord ” above the pulpit stand in large letters, and commenced 
to proclaim a free and full salvation to rich and poor, young 
and old, to be obtained by a penitent faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and God has so signally owned our feeble efforts, that 
the whole region of country feels the saving power, and the 
fire brightly burns in families twelve miles from this ground, 
and in one family the father and six of his children were at the 
altar at one time, and all found Jesus precious. So much of 
the power of God has been manifested, that persons who had 
just come upon the ground for the first time, were, in a few 
minutes on their knees, trembling under the power of God ; 
and so powerful were the prayers of Christians, that one hus- 
band declared that through the first week of the meeting he 
could take no peace, day or night, but on Saturday night he 
found his way to the class-meeting, and gave his backslidden 
heart to God. Yesterday was a memorable day ; for many who 
came on to the ground to witness the general baptism, were 
so smitten with the power of truth and of the Spirit, that they 
went to the altar for mercy ; and some of them were so earnest 
that they would leave the altar, and go into the congregation, 
and bring their associates forward ; and anumber of them were 
saved, although it was the first time they had been on the 
ground. 

The forenoons have been devoted to the promotion of “ En- 
tire Sanctification,” and many clear witmesses have been raised 
up to tell the wondrous story of full salvation. Nor have the 
wants of others been neglected ; for one brother, who had just 
given all for Christ, said in one evening meeting, that he felt it 
his duty to give something for the benefit of the South, and at 
once the spirit spread, and $8 was raised at once for the 
Church Extension cause, although but few were 

The converts embrace the man of eighty years and the 
child of ten. Noble young men have laid their all at Jesus’ 
feet; and one of them, Alvra Hanscom, has received such an 
unction of the Holy One, that he is just now starting to preach 
his first sermon in a neighboring school-house, with the set- 
tled purpose to devote the rest of his life to the work of the 
Christian ministry. 

Yesterday, with singing, we marched to the side of the In- 
dian Lake, where the angels looked down upon 53 persons 
standing in a circle with joined hands, who had lately started 
for immortal glory, 28 of which stepped into an inner circle to 
take upon them the vows of holy baptism ; among them, an 
aged mother too infirm to kneel, who had been near to death 
without a preparation, but was now happy in God. Rev. S. 
H Beale took charge of the baptism service, and back of the 
candidates stood the members of the M. E. Church, who with 
joined hands formed the outer circle, and renewed their vows 
with the candidates, and it was glorious to see about 125 up- 
raised hands every time the questions were asked. Then 
Rev. 8S. H. Beale baptized five by sprinkling, and Rev. E. 
- Davies (assisted by Rev. Bro. Rowe, lately from England), 
baptized 19 others by immersion. Others are waiting to go 
forward at the next baptismal occasion, which will be next 
week. Bros. Beale and Rowe, with two local preachers, have 
rendered efficient aid in this mighty work, but we give all the 
glory to God, and humbly lie at His feet in adoring gratitude, 
and crown Jesus Lord of all. 

We expect to hold the meetings over the third week, for 
none dare to close it while God is so graciously blessing. We 
have excellent accommodations in a boarded tent with large 
stand. The weather, order, and attendance have been excel- 
lent. Glory! Glory!! Glory!!! Hark! who is that sing- 
ing so sweetly? Why, it is that old man of eighty years, who 

came to the altar the other day, and said he wanted “ God to 
give him a new heart, and turn him from his wickedness.” 
Now he sings, ‘I am going home,” etc. 

Now if so much good can be done by the united effort of 
one grove meeting, why not multiply them? Why not have 
a dozen of them in Aroostook County at different points, 
where only three ministers can be found who can work to- 
gether with the eternal God to help them? How much better 
than large meetings, where so much talent must be idle! 

Such has been the spirit of prophecy that God has poured 
upon his servants and upon his handmaidens, that we have 
been obliged to omit the sermons that we intended to preach, 
so that with only three winisters, we could preach all the 
sermons necessary, and still have time to rest. God gave us 
many shoft and powerful sermons from the lips that had been 
touched by holy fire among the laity, and again and again the 
blessed Holy Ghost was poured upon sinners and saints. 

1. We have learned that God can work by many or few. 

2. That when any band of consecrated souls move forward 
in an honest effort to save souls, the God i! glory will suc- 
ceed their efforts. 

8. That the grove is better than the meeting-house to hold 
reformation meetings in, because it takes the people from their 
homes and cares, and turns their attention toward heaven 
day after day, while the truth of God is poured upon them. 

4. That when we have gained*one victory, we must still 
keep humble and give God the glory, that we may yet see 


things. 

5. That the meetings must be kept up in the same place 
day and night, Sabbath and week day, giving God or man no 
rest, but, like the all-conquering Prussians, march on from 
conquering to conquer, knowing no defeat this side of hell. 

We have determined this day to have a Methodist meeting- 
house in Whiting, and have a part of the money pledged as a 
thank-offering to God for this mighty work. 

The meeting is still in full force, and 16 more are waiting 





for baptism. This is the third week, and sinners are saved 
every day. Last evening, after the meeting closed, we fonnd 
a married man so deeply convicted, that he feared to leave 
the ground till he bowed in prayer. We gathered round him, 
and in a few minutes he was on bis feet shouting for joy, and 
at the same time a poor sailor was converted, who had been 
in but two meetings for the last 20 years. This is truly the 
day of salvation, and sinners are warned of their danger by 
the severe sickness of a young man, who has not yet yielded 
to Christ, though he has spent a week upon the ground. 

Low in the dust we lie, and give ten thousand glories to 
God for his marvelous loving kindness. Last night, upon our 
kneés, we pledged to God that we would not leave this 
ground till we had orders from Heaven, not for quarterly 
meetings or preachers’ meetings, which are coming this week 
and next on my charge. While God lingers among us, and 
souls are being saved, we will wait and work. 

Bro. Hanscom’s school-house meeting was a success, for 
the power of God fell so upon the people while he was preach- 
ing, that careless sinners wept and trembled, and rushed to 
the altar for prayers, and found peace in believing. ‘ 

My heart so swells with gratitude, that if I had a thousand 
bodies and souls, I would give them all to the work of Christ, 
and would proceed forthwith to hold a thousand grove meet- 
ings in different parts of this redeemed world. Pray for us. 

E. Davres. 


VERMONT METHODIST CONVENTION, 

In addition to our report last week, we publish the follow- 
ing from our correspondent: “ Peculiar difficulties beset the 
project of a Vermont Methodist Convention, and but for the 
persistency of a few brethren in pushing the matter along, 
the enterprise would long since have been abandoned as hope- 
less. The Convention has been held, however, and was a 
success ; the faint hearts are encouraged, and the fearnaughts 
jubilant. 

“ Tuesday, Sept. 20, witnessed the organization of the Con- 
vention in the M. E. Church at Montpelier, with 8. B. Rock- 
well, esq., of Middlebury, in the chair, supported by an ap- 
propriate number of Vice-Presidents, and H. A. Spencer act- 
ing as Secretary. 

“ Bro. H. Eastman presented a deeply lntepestiog and valu- 
able ‘ Historical and Statistical Sketch of Methodism in Vt.,’ 
which we would summarize but for its forthcoming publica- 
tion in full. ‘Our Denominational Peculiarities’ were ably 
set forth by Rev. I. McAnn; ‘Our Educational Interests and 
Duties,’ by Rev. A. F. Bailey, in a speech which for compre 
hensiveness and power was not -surpassed ; ‘How may the 
Sunday-school be made to contribute most to the power of 
the Church?’ was thoroughly discussed by Rev. J. C. W. 
Coxe; an earnest and eloquent address on ‘ Temperance’ 
was delivered by Rev. H. P. Cushing; ‘Church Finance’ 
was treated in an eminently sensible manner by A. M. Dickey, 
esq.; and a valuable paper on ‘ Lay Codperation in the Work 
of the Church,’ was read by S. B. Rockwell, esq. These 
topics, as successively presented, were carefully and earnestly 
discussed by the Convention. 

“In the absence of Hon. P. Dillingham, who was to have 
presented the topic—‘ The Mutual Relations and Duties of 
Church and State,’ — the business Committee, through Rev. 
B, Eaton, Chairman, submitted the declaration of sentiments, 
which was unanimously adopted. [This we published last 
week. | 

“On the vital question of the stability of our social insti- 
tutions, the following positions were taken : — 


“* We have seen with alarm the perils that threaten our social and civil 
purity, from the inereasing laxity of opinion on the sanctity of the mar- 
Ls relation, and we reaffirm our position that the ouly legitimate ground 

of divoree is the vivlation of the seventh commandment. 

“ We recommend the frank and fearless discussién, in all our pulpits, of 
the question of social purity. 


“ We res juily petition the Legislature of Vermont to change laws 
of the State in reference to divorce, so they will conform to the Scriptural 
law upon that subject. 

“ That the world does move is indicated in the following 
resolution, which was heartily endorsed : — 

‘* Resolved, That in view of the of the Su Ww 
inyolving the salvation of our children, it is the clear conviction of this 


a that our Sunday-schools ought to take the place of one of the 
regular preaching services on the Lord's Day. 


“ After a sitting in delightful harmony and brotherly unity 
for two days, the Convention adjourned Wednesday evening, 





-all present rejoicing together in the grand success of the First 


Vermont Methodist Convention.” 

On Wednesday, Sept. 21, the corner-stone of the new, com- 
modious and elegant M. E. Church now in process of erec- 
tion at Montpelier was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, by 
the pastor, Rev. H. W. Worthen. 

Addresses were delivered by Revs. H. P. Cushing and I. 
McAnn. 

We congratulate the Society on their fine location and this 
auspicious commencement of an important enterprise, 

A neat aad commodious church is nearly ready for dedica- 
tion at Waitsfield, Rev. J. Hamilton, pastor. A good pre- 
paration for the dedication is a gracious revival now in pro- 
gress. The pastor is coafident of 200 accessions. May his 
faith fail not! 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Pater. — A four days’ Grove-meeting was held in Palmer, 
commencing Sept. 20th, under the direction of Rev. Dr. L. R. 
Thayer, Presiding Elder of Spring field District. The Grove 
is but a few rods from the Four Corners M. E. Church, near 
the line of the Ware River Railroad but lately opened. It 
was a meeting of rare spiritual power, and the earnest, serious 
attention of the congregations was notewortiiy from the, be- 
ginning. The sovieties from Enfleld, Ware, Belchertown, 


Ludlow, Glendale, Monson, Bondville and Palmer were rep- 





resented, and on the last two days of the meeting 1,200 peo- 
ple were present. The peeple of God received a fresh bap- 
tism from on high, and a goodly number were hopefully con- 
verted. 

Over 20 ministers were present, and eleven: sermons were 
preached by as many ministers. The love-feast was a season 
of glorious refreshing. The old disciples and the new con. 
verts rejoiced together, and a powerful awakening prevails in 
this region. 

On the whole, the meeting was eminently a success, and 
exceeded the expectations of the managers. A committee of 
five, of which Rev. Dr. Thayer is the chairman, was chosen 
to arrange for a similar meeting at some future time. The 
Committee consists of J. M. Clark, T. D, Porter, J. P. Cro- 
well, W. J. Pomfret, and W. P. Biackmer. 

Russet, Deport. — The new M. E. Church at Russell De- 
pot was dedicated to the worship of God, Sept. 21. An able 
sermon was delivered by Dr. ‘Thayer from Psalms xv. 2. 
Theme, “ The character and power of the Church.” Several 
other clergymen took part in the exercises. In the evening 
Rev. G. Whitaker, of Westfield, preached an excellent ser- 
mon on the fullness of Christ, from Col. i.19. The form of 
the house is Gothic, with brick basement. The audience-room 
is 42 x 80 feet, and a recess back of the desk for the choir; 
vestibule 10 feet. It is neatly frescoed and carpeted, the seats 
are cushioned, sittings for 150. Whole expense when the base- 
ment is finished for vestry, about $3,700. The faithful and 
honest builder is A. P. Squire, of Florence. 

All pronounce the house beautiful, and wonder it could be 
built so well and finished so neatly fer so small a sum. 

PirTsristp Mores. — On Wednesday last the State Con 
stables made their third raid within six months upon the 
liquor establishments of the village, and carried off about a 
car load of the precious contraband. There was no resist- 
ance this time, and very little effort to run the liquor off in 
the face of the bright] sunshine; and the excited crowds, 
for the major part, encouraged the officers by cheerful words, 
good-will, and hearty wishes for the success of their enter- 
prise. The “rummies” manifesta persistence worthy of a 
better cause. , 

Rev. Dr. Todd read his resignation to his people last Sun- 
day, to go into effect next January. He has been pastor ot 
the First Congregational Church for thirty years, and has con- 
stantly asserted that he should not retain the pastoral rela- 
tion after he was seventy years of age. He wants, however, to 
be considered the “ honorary ” pastor of his people till death. 
There are rumors of secession, and the erection of a Unita- 
tian congregation out of his flock. 


NEW YORK. 

East Genesee Conrerence. — The session began on the 
24th ult, at Elmira, N. Y., Bishop Simpson presiding, who 
took the chair on the second day. The roll embraces thirty 
three superannuates. The Syracuse University was consid- 
ered on the third day, and most encouraging action was taken. 





.| There is a prospect that the $60,000 apportioned to the Con - 


ference, will be raised. Six were admitted into full connec- 
tion and elected to deacons’ orders, and four were admitted on 
trial. Among those admitted was J. McMahon, who has 
offered himself for the mission work in India. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Sr. Sreraun. — Ouf Wesleyan brethren across the border 
are beginning to catch our spirit for building fine churches. 
The new church at St. Stephen is a substantial and elegant 
brick and stone structure, of the Gothic order, after plans 
furnished by architect Woodcock, of Boston, finished in black 
ash and walnut, capable of seating five hundred, and costing 
without the site, $20,000. It was dedicated Sept. 25th, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
service of dedication being read by Rev. Henry Pope, jr., of 
St. John, Vice-President of the Eastern British Conference, 
after which an appropriate sermon was preached by Rev. An- 
drew McKeown, of Worcester, a brother of the pastor, Rev. 
H. McKeown, whose energetic and efficient labors have been 
greatly blessed in building up the society, and bringing to 
pass this noble consummation. Able and eloquent discourses 
were also preached in the afternoon and evening by Rev. 
Howard Sprague, of St. John, and Rev. Mr. Pépe. An en- 
thusiastic audience, comprising many of the leading citizens, 
and among them his Excellency, Governor Wilmot of Fred- 
ericton, filled the house to its utmost capacity, at each ser- 
vice. Zehanah Chipman, eeq., Chairman of the Trustees, 
who had already given largely, surprised the society by mak- 
ing it a donation of $10,000, which will nearly. free the house 
from debt. The society enters on a new career of prosperity. 


— —————— 
CURRENT NOTES. 


a ood 

Philip Phillips’ hymns are now sung in many European languages, 
and are even ground out on Italian hand organs along the lovely 
streets of Florence. 

One hundred and fifty-five students have matriculated since the 
commencement of the present session of Emory and Henry College, 
Richmond. 

Dr. H. Pickard, President of Wesleyan Conference in Eastern 
British America, editor of the Provincial Wesleyan, and book agent, 
was in this city a short time ago. He is managing the business of 
the Wesleyan and the Book Room very advantageously to both en- 
terprises. 

Interesting farewell Missionary Meetings were recently held in 
Bedford Street Church, and St. Paul’s, New York, and South Second 
Street, Williamsburg. Addresses were made by Rev. &. W. Par- 


ker and wife, Revs. P. M. Buck, and J. T. McMahon, who are 
about to sail for India. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket. — Our correspondent writes: “ Sunday, Sep- 
tember llth, was an interesting day with the Church at Paw- 
tucket, it being the occasion of formally inaugurating the new 
mission at Fairmount. Fourteen months ago a Sunday-school 
was instituted at this locality, and lots were shortly afterward 
purchased with a view to the erection of a house of worship, 
the trustees of the Pawtucket Church bearing the financial 
reeponsibility. The school now numbers nearly a hundred 
scholars; a vigorous class-meeting is maintained, and a num- 
ber of con -ersions have taken place. 

“Their place of worship has been an engine hall. On the 
Sunday named, a new chapel was opened. Its dimensions are 
28 feet by 40. It is finished plainly and neatly, and the whole 
property is free from debt. A large and interested audience 
filled the house and crowded about the windows during the 
entire service, and attested their interest by contributing over 
$300 for furnishing and current expenses. 

“The parent Church in High Street has been closed nearly 
three months, and about $4,000° have been expended in re- 
modeling the vestries, redecorating, painting in fresco, and 
carpeting the audience. room, and repairing and painting the 
exterior. It is now not only a pleasant and attractive house 
of worship, but the new arrangement of the vestries has made 
it surpassingly convenient for the purposes of Sunday-school 
and social services. 

“On the evening of the day named above, this house was 
reopened. The quarterly meeting was made the occasion of 
both services. The morning love-feast was a season of great 
refreshing. Representatives were present from each of the 
three colonies which this church has established within five 
years. Both the sermons were preached by the Presiding 
Elder of Providence District, Rev M J. Talbot. 

“Under the labors of Rev. E. D. Hall, this Church is pros- 
pering both materially and spiritually. Last spring a new 
financial plan was adopted. The pew owners transferred their 
pews to the trustees, and they were let before closing the house, 
with a financial success greater than was anticipated. A revival 
interest is resting upon the Church. The members are ad- 
vancing in holiness, and sinners are coming to Christ.” 

Lirrte Compron. — Rev. Walter Ela writes: “ The con- 
tract for the erection of a new church for the Methodist Soci- 
ety here has been made, and the lumber ordered. Work will 
be commenced immediately. 

The house is to be 45 x 70 feet. In the basement there is 
to be a vestry 12 feet high, class-room and ladies’ parlor. The 
audience room will be finished to the rafters, with recess for 
the pulpit. : 

The chair will be at the left of the preacher, another recess 
containing the organ. 

The tower and spire will be on the corner of the house, a 
small tower being on the opposite corner. The house is ex- 
pected to cost about $10,000. 

We hope to get into the vestry about Jan. Ist, and to have 
the house ready for dedication by June next.” 





EAST LIVERMORE CAMP-MEETING. 


In the fall of 1847, at the instigation of Rev. John Allen, of 
Camp-meeting notoriety, and Rev. D. B. Randall, the first 
camp-meeting was held in this place. A few years subse- 
quently a small piece of ground was purchased and held for 
this purpose. Additional purchasés have been made, till an 
area of about fifteen acres is secured and paid for. An associ- 
ation has recently been organized under an act of the legisla- 
ture, for the purpose of holding and managing the grounds and 
other property of the camp-meeting. The grounds have been 

*-purrounded by a substantial fence. A convenient boarding- 
house has been erected, furnished with the most approved 
culinary conveniences. Other accommodations are to be 
added, as the funds of the association will allow, till all the 
wants of a camp-meeting are provided for. 

The funds for the erection of buildings are raised by small 
loans, payment of principal and interest being secured to the 
lender, by a mortgage upon the property. From the experi- 
ment of this year there is good reason to believe that the rev- 
enue of the meeting will be sufficient to meet all current ex- 
penses, and in the course of four or five years, refund the 
whole afount invested. It is desirable that every society 
interested in this meeting should furnish a part of the needed 
funds. The Directors, S. C. Tuck of Fayette, C. W. Brown, 
and F. N. Billington of East Livermore have, thus far, con- 
ducted the business with energy and discretion. Treasurer, 
J. W. Eaton, Livermore Falls; Assistant, E. Randall, Kast 
Livermore. 

The grounds are beautifully shaded, and convenient of ac 
cess toall societies near the Androscoggin Railroad, accom- 
modating a large part of the Keadfield District, and a portion 
of the Gardiner District, better than any other location could. 

There is good reason to believe that the East Livermore 
Camp-meeting will be a permanent institution, and one of the 
most desirable Camp-meetings in the State. 

The ting just closed, was in all respects asuccess. The 
tents were more in number, and better arranged, than ever be- 
fore upon this ground. 

The preaching was excellent. The dominant topic was 
“the higher life.” There was much groaning after full re- 
demption, and many victories — there was less noise and more 
power than is often witnessed on such occasions, and conse- 
quently less disposition on the part of the outside people to in- 
dulge in boisterous and insulting demonstrations. 

The order end quiet of the meeting, with the exception of 
one day, were admirable. 

The influence of last week’s meeting cannot fail to be fa- 
vorable to the societies represented. 8. Auten. 











— Bhe Christian sAorl. 


—— 
MISSION FIELD. 
* All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

Waar sata Gop Wrovgst !— Fifty years ago, the Sand- 
wich Islands were in the lowest state of barbariem; with no 
written language, with no comfortable dwellings, with very 
little clothing, with the family constitution in ruins, unmiti- 
gated licentiousness universal, and every vile passion indulged 
without restraint ; the people a nation of drunkards, with no 
laws or courts of justice. “Society was a dead sea ef pollu- 
tion.” The government was wholly arbitrary — the kings and 
chiefs were owners-of the soil, the people were slaves, with 
their property and lives subject to the will of those above 
them. The cruel rites of their idol worship was exceedingly 
burdensome and oppressive. 

What a change has been wrought on these islands during 
the fifty years! ‘‘ To-day,” says a correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, “‘ the same people hold an acknowledged place 
among Christian nations. A constitutional government [their 
constitution was framed by Chief Justice Lee] administers 
equitable iaws. The symbole and appliances of an advanced 
civilization are seen. Churches dot the land. Education 
is so generally diffused that tne proportion of the people here 
who can read is larger than in Boston, and from this point the 
light of Christianity is radiating to the remote islands of the 
southern seas.” 

What has wrought this wonderful change in these islands 
— a change that would seem to require two centuries at least ¢ 
But one answer can be given to this question — the Gospel has 
done it. The semi-c ntennial of this great triumph was cele- 
brated in June last by a week of the most stirring anc inter- 
esting social and Christian festivities. The King and Queen 
and the various government and fureign officials participated 
in the exercises, and at a grand banquet, towards which the 
King contributed liberally, 7,000 persons sat down. No 
greater triumph of the conversion of the heathen has ever 
been recorded, and should lead every Christian to greater 
zeal for the conversion of the world to Christ. 


Inp1a. — We have often called attention to the wonderful 
work of God among the Teloogoos in India. The work is 
still progressing, and the prospect for the spread of Christian- 
ity among that people was never more encouraging. Rev. 
Charles Powell, Assistent Superintendent of Police at On- 
gole, a member of the Church of England, writes a most 
encouraging letter of the success of this mission. He 
says: — 

* I believe there is a greater work begun and going on under your mis- 
sionaries, but especially in the mission under the Rev. J. E. Clough, than 
any in India. I believe this is mainly owing to preaching the Gospel to 
those who are willing to hear the ‘ good news,’ and teaching those who are 
willing to be taught. As in our Saviour’s time ‘the common people 
heard Him gladly,’ so it is now. ‘ The base things of this world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen to bring to naught the things that 
are.’ The common people, as a rule, have been His instruments, and, in 
this part of the country, are doubtless His elect ones. This great work 
among the weak oues strengthens faith in the promise that all shall know 
Him, from the least to the greatest. 

“ Abeut nine months since, at Markapore, a village where myself and 
family were encamped, thirty ‘low caste’ people came to inform us that they 
wished to become Uhristians, such as Mr. Clough’s catechists had told them 
about; and that they wished to know more of Jesus. They came every 
Sunday for prayer, and reading with our own servants. Since that time 
they have been baptized by Mr Clough, and, though persecuted, have held 
fast their profession. 

“In the villages around, numbers are being ened, and are desiro 
of knowing the true and living God. There is an eager desire to escape Brah- 
minism, and sieze upon a bettir faith. There is a flame of inquiry kindled 
that only wants fanning to blaze over the whole cowntry, until it becomes a 
beacon-fire to light the way for thousands more. Mr. Clough could edu- 
cate many more nat ive teachers. Just now, in Ongole, many helpers have 
been seat back to their native villages for want of means.” 

“Curistianity Onwarp. — Christianity is no failure — has 
lost no real ground — it takes no back steps. It is destined 
to fill the whole world. An able, earnest writer says, “ Chris- 
tianity is on her march, and nothing will stop it. She is mov- 
ing forward ; and whoever opposes her progress, will only be 
crushed to pieces. She throws off the puny efforts of Infidel- 
ity, as the majestic lion shakes from his mane the dew-drops 
of the morning. She asks no armistice or compromise from 
her enemies ; if they will fall into the magnificent procession 
she is leading, they may yet be received; if not, they must 
abide the issue. Methinks the celestial bands are this moment 
waiting to welcome her approach to her native skies. Me- 
thinks the seventh angel has the trumpet to his lips, and is 
preparing to sound ‘ Hallelujah !— for the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.’” 

Cura. — This vast empire is feeling deeply the Divine in- 
fluence of the Gospel. The way is preparing rapidly for the 
conversion to Christianity of its millions of people. The cel- 
ebrated Dr. Morrison arrived there in 1807, since which time, 
838 Protestant missionaries have labored in the empire. 
Among the results of these labors, 490 works have been 
printed in Chinese, of which 28 were translations of Scrip- 
ture, or portions of Scripture, 830 commentaries on portions of 
the Bible, 282 theological works, 74 educational or scientific 
works, 232 were printed in English, 9 in Malay, 8 in German, 
6 in Dutch, 2 in Japanese, 1 in Mongolian, and 1 in Siamese. 
Eleven of the missiovaries published more than twenty vols., 
each in Chinese, English and other languages, the entire num- 
ber being 432. 

Never was our own mission prospered there as at present. 
The native ministers are greatly blessed in their labors. Let 
the Church rejoice and give thanks to God for these wonder- 
fal successes of the Gospel in China. 








Arrica.— The Basle Mission, on the Gold Coast in Africa, 
is sharing largely in revival influences. Rev. J. A. Mader, 
a devoted missionary there, gives an interesting report of the 
miesion, from which we take the following : — 


“ On Good Friday we had the Lord's Supper with 104 African communi- 
cants. On the Sunday after Easter I baptized thirty heathen in the name 
of the triune God. Many candidates have been made to wait ; from one town 
thirteen out of twenty. The admitted candidates received regular instruc- 
tions for three months. Many of these young Christians said that they had 
received their first impressions of the Gospel through the preached 
on the streets in towns by missionaries and Christians. Most of these bap- 
tized people will never need any material help from the mission. There is no 
end of new applications for baptiam, made by people who, weary of devil- 
worship, seek salvation by Christ.” 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


At a recent church meeting in Westminster, a letter from 
the late pastor, Rev. A. J. Rich, requesting them to accept as 
a present from him two flagons for the communion service, 
caused a discussion which showed nothing but kind personal 
teelings toward him, but still resulted in a vote in the ratio 
of six to one not to receive the proffered gift. The feeling 
seemed to be that the church could not consistently receive 
such a present from one whose influence among had 
been to lower or destroy the name of Christ as a divine Sav- 
iour. Mr. Rich is about to be settled over a Unitarian church 
in Brook field. 

The corner-stone of the new chapel church in New Haven, 
which is to cost $125,000 was laid recently. 





PRESBYTERIAN, 


It is proposed to organize a new Presbyterian church at 
South Boston, and services are to be held in Franklin Hall, at 
the corner of Broadway and C. Street, under the charge of 
the Rev. Charles Naismith. The Third Presbyterian Church 
assumes the expense for the hall. 





EPISCOPAL. 


An earnest effort is being made by Mr. Frederick W. Wey, 
a student in the en Divinity Schovl, Philadelphia, to 
establish German services. Mr. Wey labors in 
connection with the Protestant Episcopal City Mission. 

Bishop Wilberforce, of Winchester, after a late visitation 
at Jersey, rebuked some of the clergy for wearing black 
gowns when they should have worn white surplices. He 
said clergymen should obey the rules even in small mat- 
ters. 


‘ 


In Nevada, the Episcopalians, while not yet having material 
or statistical returns, have still outstripped other Cuurches in 
laying the foundation for future operations. Thus far they 
have three well attended churches, while 110 persons have 
been confirmed; 1,600 Sunday-school pupils have been in- 
structed, the present attendance being 600, among whom are 
Jews and Romanists. 

More than 1,500 English clergymen have signed a paper 
addressed to the Bishop of Canterbury, expressing their dis- 
approval of the admission of a Unitarian minister, one of the 
Bible revisers, to the communion at Westminster Abbey. 

A Prarer Meetine anv 11s Exp.— Some of the members 
of the Church of the Evangelist in Philadelphia have con- 
ducted a Friday evening prayer-meeting for many years. 
Their services consisted of prayers both trom the liturgy and 
extemporaneous, and reading from the Scriptures. A new 
rector, recently called, has directed the sexton not to open the 
house for these meetings, and much feeling has naturally been 
roused at so summary a proceeding. 





BAPTIST. 


. A Cuurca or Four Orv Lapies. — The Baptist Church 
of Mannahawkin, N. J., celebrated its centenary on the 25th 
of August. One of the most interesting circumstances in its 
history is the fact that it was at one time reduced to four aged 
females, who alone held up the standard, and called themselves 
the Baptist Church of Mannahawkin. The question arose in 
the Philadelphia Association, to which the church belonged, 
whether they could be recognized as a church. It was de- 
cided in the affirmative, and supplies voted. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Mr. Geo. Muller’s last report, he says that since the be- 


ginning of his work for orphans, he has received £467,000, 
with which nearly 19,000 children have been taught in the 
schools, and buildings erected, at a cost of £115,000, to ac- 
commodate 2,050 orphans. During the t year 1,885 
orphans have been cared for in the Ashley Downs Orphan 
Houses. * 








@ur Social Meeting. 


> 
An invalid sister at Wilbraham responds to the words on — 
HOMB, BY REV. C. ADAMS. 
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To bring them back, were worlds of wealtl 
And diadems now wine, 

I'd give them all again for thee, 

Sweet, old, bright days, so dearly free ! 
Aye, for one hour of thine. 


To bring them back will the grave give up 
The tenants of its care ? 

No, no! Those old bright days once more 
never, never can restore ! 
The hope is but despair. o 


Those old bright days! Is there no balm 
To heal this heart sick pain ? 

Yes: feebly paint one dying gleam : 

O! Home and mother! These would seem 
To bring them back again. 


A healthful word is this, from Rev. Otis E. Thayer on — 
DOES IT PAY TO PRAY? . 


“What profit shall we have if we pray unto Him?” — 
Job xxi. 15. 

As a nation, whatever is presented for our consideration, we 
immediately inquire, “ Will it pay?” Let us consider this 
query with regard to prayer. 

Here is one whé only an hour ago was a poor sin-burdened 
man. Great was his anguish of soul then! But see him now — 
how his face shines for very joy! Heisanew man! Sin has 
been slain, pardon received, and the reign of “‘ God’s dear Son ” 
has begun within his heart. Inquire how the change was 
wrought, and, with glad tears of Christian joy glistening in 
his eyes, he will reply, “ This poor man cried unto God; in 
my distress I prayed and was made whole.” Does it not pay 
to pray ? 

- Here is one who has just overcome a terrible temptation. 
Satan has been “ stayed ; ” his defeat is complete! Prayer has 
done it. 

Here is a gentle sufferer, never free from pin ; yet she has 
a healthy, happy, ever-feasting heart! “Jesus all the day 
long, is my joy and my song;” and, “ Where Jesus is, ’tis 
heaven ; so heaven is mine to-day,” we hear her sweetly say, 
while a ray of holy light illumes her face! How is this, ask in 
amazement those only worldly wise. Ah, friends, it pays to 

ray. But here is one poverty-stricken. As it was with the 
Master Divine when on earth, who for our sake became so 
poor, this disciple has “not where to lay his head.” But 
wonderful to tell, he is rich and satisfied. He is daily led by 
the Spirit of God, and fed with living bread. He has a great 
treasure laid up. And all is the grand result of asking God. 
Will you still inquire, “ is prayer profitable ?” 

Here is a mourner, a fond mother, whose “ beautiful and 
only” has been called. It was not the loving God’s good 
pleasure that the little bud should un‘old on this cold earth. 
Can this mother bear the blow? Yes, for she has a bower 
of prayer. Even now we seefher bow and hear her saying — 


“ My little bud unfolds above, 
Near by Thy throne, O God! 
So happy in thoee realms of love, 
Lord, I can kiss Thy rod!” 
How profitable is prayer ! 


Our friend and ex-editor illustrates how 
A B8OFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


I shall never forget the early days of the anti slavery agita- 
tion. It was impossible for the philanthropic men of that day 
to see how slavery, then existing in this country, could ever be 
brought to an end. The matter was entirely in the hands of 
the slave States themselves, the general government having 
no power to touch it. The South had become exceedingly 
hostile toward us at the North, because we had the temerity to 
give utterance to our disapprobation of slavery. 

Under these circumstances, what could we do? We betook 
ourselves to prayer. Knowing that the disposition of all 
events was in the hands of God, and believing that He would 
hear prayer, and, in His own good time would answer our 

rayers, we abolitionists used to meet once a week to make 

nown our requests to our heavenly Father. We could not 
conjecture how the chains of the slave might be broken, but 
we fully and sincerely believed that slavery was odious in the 
sight of God, and that sometime He would shape the events 
of His providence to bring about its bolition. 

I might as well, perhaps, say that much credit for the final 
abolition of slavery in this country has been bestowed where 
it does not belong. There was a class of men, never large, 
and never influential, bat bold and persistent, who did not be- 
lieve in prayer, in relation to this stupendous evil, but rather 
in degrading ministers and breaking down churches, as the 
legitimate means for its extirpation. The true history of this 
marvellous event, namely, the abolition of slavery among us, 
embracing the long, patient, persevering, and faithful labors 
and earnest prayers of good men of every denomination, is yet 
to be written, and the causes which led to the overthrow of 
American slavery will then be truly stated. 

In the society to which I then belonged, twenty-four years 
ago, and to which I still belong, we had a brother, an official 
member, who was pro-slavery in sentiment, or, as it was then 
termed, “opposed to the agitation of the subject.” He ob- 
jected to the reading of notices by the preacher for such meet- 
ings And, to quiet him and other equally sensitive persons, 
a committee was at length appointed, before whom all notices 
should come for their decision, whether to be read or not. 
Supposing that I had stealthily obtained the reading of one of 
these contraband notices (*hereas I knew nothing about it), 
he became offended with me and refused to speak to me, or to 
take any notice of me, although we had been very warm 
friends. I soon learned what the cause of his anger was, but 
thought it not of a character d ding offers of ciliation 





me. 
Atter the lapse of a few weeks, Rev. Dr. C. K. True, our 
preacher at that time, called upon me and said that Mr. S. had 


spoken to him respecting a misunderstanding between him- | 


self and me, which ought to be settled. I replied that I had 
nothing against my brother S., but, that, if he had anything 
against me, I was ready to see him at any time agreeable to 


F 


{t was not long before the Doctor came to me again, s 
that my good friend was in a state of mind such as he cou 
not longer endure, and that there must be a settlement. He 
then asked me if I would meet my friend S. with a committee 
of the church, at the house 0: « third person, and see what 
could be done toward a settlement. I readily consented, and 
the day and hour were fixed. 

I shall never forget the grave and solemn countenances of 
those pillars of the church, as they dropped in one after an- 
to settle the momentous question. At length, all hav- 

the Doctor proposed prayer- He prayed ear- 
that there might be a spirit of candor, charity, and con- 
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ciliation, and that the church might not be rent in twain, or 
be made to suffer by the estrangement of official brethren, etc. 

At the close of the prayer, I was called upon to make a 
statement. 1 briefly replied that I had nothing to say at that 
stage of the proceedings, and that as my friend S. was the 
plaintiff, the opening of the case belonged to him. Mr. S. 
was then requested to state his grievances. He arose under 
apparent trepidation, but soon became fluent and eloquent with 
the magnitude of his theme. He recited at length the wrongs 
which he and his sympathizing i had endured, on 
account of the proceedings of the anti-slavery men, and elo- 
quently portrayed the disastrous consequences which would 
inevitably follow, if the offensive notices should continue to 
be read, and the agitation kept up. 

Liberty was then given to me to reply, if I had anything to 
say. I commenced by remarking that I had not much to say. 
I stated that my brother S. was one of the best friends I had 
ever had. I then specified his many acts of kindness to me — 
how, in the days of my sorrow, when the hand of God was 
heavy upon me, he had voluntarily offered to me the use of 
his tomb (having no burial-place of my own), where I might 
deposit the dead children of my household, ete., ete. 

brought no accusation against him, and made no allusion 
to his groundless grievances, and had not gone far in describ- 
ing his many disinterested acts of kindness toward me, when 
I began to see his lip quiver, and in a moment he rushed 
across the room with his outstretched hand, and, seizing mine 
with both of his, exclaimed with much emotion, “ It is all set- 
tled, brother, it is all settled.” 

The grave brethren present were astonished at this sudden 
and unexpected episode, but evidently feit relieved from the 
anticipated and unpleasant duty of inculpating one of us. 

Chis good brother has been many years in his grave, but I 
shall never forget his many unfeigned acts of kindness toward 
me, both before and after this event, but especially afterward. 











The Farm and Garden. 
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Prepared for Ziow’s Hanatp, by Jauus F. CO. Hrps. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
adgress its Editor, care of Zion’s Hapa.p. 





Prousine Grare-vines. — Perbaps the best time to do the 
fall pruning is just after the vines bave lost their leaves. ° If 
left quite late and the vines are then laid down, a course that 
many follow, they will often bleed on being lifted in the 
spring. But even if they are not laid down at all, we think 
it better to prune early and we have observed when this has 
been done, the winter had less effect upon the epurs left, than 
when pruned in winter. Many are in the habit of pruning 
in winter, and even as late as February, but we do not recom- 
mend such a course. If the vines are trained on the spur 
system, then all laterals should be cut back to two eyes, at 
most, and in some cases we leave but one bud. Some leave 
three buds, but in such cases there is often too much wood 
in consequence, and the fruit is small, and does not ripen 
well. 

Houses tge Furi. — Before the storms of autumn begin, 
it is quite important to house the wood and other fuel that 
may have been scattered in the yard or in piles about the 
house. tei 

It is poor economy to let good wood remain out and get 
water-soaked ; it is little better than green wood when so ex- 
posed. There is much neglect, we fear, in regard to this 
matter of fuel in the country. We sometimes think if the 
men had to do the cooking, they would be a little more care- 
ful to see that the wood was well housed and in the best con- 
dition. 

Pickx1nG anp Kuerine Fruit. — This year is an exception 
to all rules, and the fruit has ripened earlier than usual. The 
winter fruit should be picked earlier, or much of it will be 
blown off and become mere wind-falls, and of little value. 
When picked, it should be placed ia the coolest place that can 
conveniently be found, and there remain until the weather 
becomes cold, so that it is no longer safe to leave it so ex 


Apples should be put in clean barrels. They should be 
picked carefully so as to avoid all bruises, that will only 
result in injury to the fruit. Let apples that are put up for 
the best, be so in all reepects, and all inferior and small speci- 
mens put ifito the second sort, to be sold at a lower price. 
Winter pears should be treated very much as the apples are, 
for the first few weeke. Some sorts, such as the Lawrence, 
may be put into barrels, the same as apples, and they will 
ripen just as well as apples. 

The secret of keeping fruit fresh and sound for a long time 
is to keep it cool and rather dry, but not dry enough to cause 
it to shrivel. 

Ferpine Swine. — In two months or less it will be time 
to kill the hogs that have been kept through the year. Every 
good farmer delights in having fat hogs to slaughter, but all 
do not seem to succeed in securing them. Through the 
spring and summer the only object was to keep the animals 
growing, so as to get a good large frame, on which to put the 
fat later in the season, when the weather becomes a little cooler. 
At this season of the year there ie much about the farm that 
can be profitably fed to pigs, such as small potatoes boiled 
and mixed with meal, squashes, pumpkins, sweet apples, 
beets and other things, all of which are greedily eaten ‘by 
them. Meal should be fed with all this food in liberal quanti- 
ties. Some prefer to feed whole corn, but we do not approve 
this method, for it does not give the results that the same 
amount of grain made into meal will give. They should 
have all they will eat, but not be allowed to waste any. In 
order to secure such a result, feed often and in rather small 
quantities. Good farmers say a hog should be so fed as never 
toequeal. Plenty of good food, with a comfortable nest, with 
a good breed of pigs, will secure good results. 

Keerine Grares Fresn ror Winter Use. — if you de- 
sire delicious, fresh grapes in winter, of even up to next 


xine. they can be had by a very little care and expense. 
the bunches only in a dry, warm day, and place them in 
a cool, shady place for at least three days ; then commence to 
pack them in paper boxes that will hold *bout ten pounds. 
Between each layer of grapes place a single thickness of news- 
Peper ; the boxes should not contain more than three layers 
in thickness. Then place in a cool dry room — not in a cel- 
lar, for the natural dampness there will cause mould and de- 
cay. In this way, the past very damp unfavorable season we 
kept Concord, Delaware, Hartford and Diana, the last being 
in good condition in March. — Rural World. 


How Far witt Begs co ror Honey t— Bees will goa 
distance of three miles for honey, if they cannot find any 
nearer their hives. Bees shonid not be obliged to go more 
than a mile and a half to work profitably. I have knowa of 
instances of bees going that distance while working on bass- 
wood, and increase in weight from two to five pouads daily. 
I have often seen statements about bees going five or six 
miles for honey, but I have never seen anything in my own 
experience that would confirm such statements. I have, how- 
ever, known of instances where, during a protracted spell of 
dry weather, bees have brought water a distance of four miles. 
I think that a mile and a half is the maximum distance that 
bees should go for honey, in order to be very profitable to 
their owner. — H. A. B. — Rural New Yorker, 
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The Righteous Bear. 


ee 4 Mania, wife of Bro. Philip Spencer, died in Argyle, Me., Aug. 16, 
aged years. 

She experienced religion in early life, but never made a public profession 
until the autumn of 1867. After regaining, at that time, the freedom of 
her early experience, she was led to thirst fora higher experience in the 
Divine life. After some months of struggle with doubts and fears, she 
gained the rest of faith, and theneeforward she dwelt in love. which ‘‘ east- 
eth out fear,” until Jesus called her to Himself, and to the enjoyment of the 
mansion in the Father’s house, prepared for her by his own loving 

It is fitting to her case that we adopt the beautiful words of Whittier : — 

‘* Asa cloud of the sunset slow melting in heaven, 
As a star that is lost when the daylight is given, 
As a glad dream of slumber which wakens in bi 
She hath passed to the world of the holy from this ”’ 
H. P. Broop. 

Mas. Mary Wurrs, mother of the wife of Rev. H. P. Blood, died in Or- 
land. July 10, aged 83 years and 3 mouths. 

, and joined the Baptist Church. 








years since she experienced religion 
Hers was a life of faithful, love-inspired toil. She was a devoted mether, 
and lived for the welface of her children. In their perity and happi 
she was ever blessed. Until late in life, her strength was firm Her depart- 
mg hour was one of suffering ; but sweet is her rest in Jesus now. 


* Sweet is the image of the brooding dove! 
Holy as heaven a mother’s tender love! 
The love of many prayers, and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim, declining years, 
The only love, which, on this teeming earth, 
Asks no return for passion’s way ward birth.”’ 
H. P, Broop. ° 


Jenemian Arwoop was born in Wellfleet in 1786; was made a child of 
grace in 1816 ; and has borne well the title of « ‘‘ shouting Methodist,” till, 
with a shout. he welcomed the grim messenger that bade him, the 3d of 
September, “immortal ascend?’ 

There is something grand in the victory of such a life — fifty-four years of 
babitaal, ardent, manly devotion to the cause of God in « worldly, self- 
seeking age. Buteuch washe. No one, who knew him, doubted that he 
was a Christian — consistent, faithful, fearless His religion was not of that 
d+lieate rort — too nice to talk about — it was an every-day theme and song. 
He filled well the measure of his days, and could say, — 

“The heaveely land in which they "bide, 

Which erst did ever seem 

Ap unsubstantial pageant vast, — 
A dreamer’s idle dream, — 

Becomes as solid to my soul 
As is the earth I tread, 

What time | walk, with reverent feet, 
The city of the dead ”’ 





* Sleep on, ; 
Brave warrior! till the morning.” A. J. 0. 


oe Me.ana, wife of Francis Manter, died very suddenly, Sept. 19, aged 
years 

She was an amiable Christian woman, and leaves many « sad heart to 
mourn ber early depar 7 preparation was well made, and to he: 
sudden death was sudden glory. Get ready, friends, to die. A. J. 0. 


Groner W. Grar, esq., died in Barrington, N. H., Aug. 18, 1870, aged 51 


years. 

Bro. Gray was converted to God in 1833, and immediately became a mem- 
ber of the M. B. Church. He residedin this city much of the time since 
his conversion, and was for seventeen veirs # class-leader, and several y ears 
Sunday-school Superintendent ia our Church here. In all these positions, as 
well as in the more private relations of life,he was ever the stable, trust- 
worthy, and consistent Christian man, commanding the res; and love of 
all who knew him. His disease was cancer, which, consuming most of the 
lower portion of the face, caused great and protracted suffering, which was 
endured with wonderful patience and calm trust in God. 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 19, 1870. James Tuunston. 


Bro. Srepuen Porren, of (Laronne P. 0.) Fairfield Circuit, Maine Confer- 
ence, died Sept. 15, 1870. 

Bro. Potter was well and favorably known by all the preachers who have 
travelled Fairfield Circuit, as a sincere Christian man, and faithful steward in 
the M. E Chureb. Fer years past he has hada good hope, through Christ, 
of an eternal rest in heaven ; it has been his practice to strive for a meet- 
ness for that crown which the Lord hath Kee ages ap 





2 


g 
: 


o 
Died, in Plymouth, N. H , Sept. 12, Sister Lyp1a A., wife of Bro. Samuel 
P. Fletcher, aged 39 years. 


jes , the inward was renewed day by day. She a Jesus. Her 
words were, ‘‘ I am goiog to sleep; I am to sleep. 
Sept. 22. one ” ons 8. EB Quiuer. 

Died, in South Royalston, Mass., Sept. 20, of typhoid fever, Loor Anwa 
Riog, aged 1d years aod 6 months. 

Taught of Christ from het childhood, she early became impressed with 
the need of a Saviour, and one’ year at Hatfield Camp meeting gave her 
heart to Jesus, and became connected with the M. &. Church as 
tioner, which connection she held at the time of her death. With a warm 
and loving heart consecrated to Jesu‘, she was ready to work for the Mas- 
ter. Her cheerful face will be missed io her cirele of friends; 
listen in vain for her sweet voice in the chojr, w 
has dimmed and faded Aana trusted in Jesus, and * 
which die in the Lord.” 


oe yt yan ty anna of mn, Bartlett, died in Lyman, 
. H., Sept » typhoid dysen' > aged ears. 
She ‘ fons kod weighbor, and faithful friend. 


was an amia! gs ’ 

Her sickness was protracted and painful, which she bore with patience and 
resignation, aud when her ead came, she died trusting in Jesus. 
Lyman, Sept. 20. : A. B. Russe 
Sister Magrua Gonsam died in Chatham, Aug. 30, 1870, aged 85 years. 

She was converted under the labors of Rev. Moses Fifield, and baptized by 
Elder Pickering. She was one of the first members of the Chureh here, — 
having joined it over fifty years ago. Bow. Epson 

Chatham 19, 1870 
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The Secular World. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


An unusually severe storm visited Maryland and 
Virginia last week, by which the rivers were at 
flood height, and much destruction to property was 
thereby caused. On Friday the rain fell in copious 
showers in our vicinity. Nothing could be more 
welcome. Though too late to affect the herbage, it 
was badly needed to replenish the subterranean 
cisterns, which were dry and dusty. 


The funeral obsequies of Admiral Farragut took 
place in New York on the 30th ult. 


President Grant and family visited Boston last 
week. His Excellency's object was to place his 
son, Ulysses S., jr., in Harvard, and his daughter 
Nellie at school in Farmington. The President at- 
tended Farragut’s funeral. 


A Woman’s Suffrage Convention was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Thursday, 29th ult. 
A resolution to te Wendell Phillips for Gov- 
ernor, failed to receive the support of the delegates, 
they preferring to wait the issue of events. 





The usval agricultural exhibitions have been 
held round the country the past week. While there 
is a good show of fruit, it is noticeable that vegeta- 
bles come short of former years. This, probably, 
is owing to the excessive dryness of the past sea- 
son. 


The European war has been brought to our own 
doors the past week. The North German steamer 
Berlin, made her escepe from Baltimore, with a 
number of passengers and a pretty full cargo. She 
has been watched by French war vessels off For- 
tress Monroe. 

The Navy Department is not particularly well 
pleased with the performances of our war vessels 
Brooklyn and Guerriere, the latter, with the remains 
of Admiral Farragut on hoard, ranning ashore in 


- fair weather, and the other running down a schoon- 


er, both vessels being in plain sight of each other. 


It is thought the customs ipts for Septemb 
will exceed $26,000,000. 


Robert C. Grier, ex-judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, died in Philadelphia on the 
26th. 

There have been several cases of yellow fever in 
New York, and the small pox is spreading in 
Brooklyn. 

The flood throughout the upper valley of the Po- 
tomac has caused the destruction of some $2,000,000 
worth of property and the loss of many lives. 





Tue War ty Evrors. 


Strasbourg, the beautiful, after bravely holding 
out for a number of weeks, fell before the Titanic 
blows of the Teuton on Tuesday, the 26th ult. At 
four o'clock of the afternoon of that day, the white 
flag was seen flying from the Cathedral. How 
fitting that the Church should bear the emblem of 
peace! A young lieutenant was the first to discover 
the token of surrender, when instantly the firing 
ceased, and a universal cheer echoed throughout the 
besieging army. A correspondent of the New York 
Herald thus describes the event: — 

“The scene which followed was indescribably 
exciting. The officers sprung to their feet and em- 
braced each other, and the men followed their «x- 
ample, and some actually cried with joy. The 
commanders of the two forces met for the first time 
yesterday, after the terms of the capitulation bad 

arranged. The meeting sol ace outside 
the gate on the west side Ubrich ad- 
vaneed to Werder, and with a ne agitated, 
said: ‘1 have yielded to ir force when fur- 
ther resistance was only a needless sacrifice of the 
lives of brave men. { have the consolation of 
knowing that 1 have yiel an honorable en- 





emy.’ 
+ General Werder affected, and placed 
both hands on Gene rich’ . shoulders, and said: 


* You have fought bravely. You will have as much 
honor from the enemy as you can have from your 
own countrymen.’ Allarms were surrendered ex- 
cept the officers’ side arms, A hasty examination 
of a portion of the city shows that they have not 
cullerth so wants a cnppecst from the bombard- 
ment. terior of the catbedral much 
injared ter not ey to prevent its restora- 
tion to ite ¢ | shape. Some fine houses in the 
Place de were burned. Here and there 
the ee belting show the danger to which 
In the vicinity of the 
cathedral or outside of the city, the destruction was 
the greatest.” 


Metz still holds out. 

An important battle was fought on the same day 
southwest of Paris. The French forces attacked 
a portion of the army of the Crown Prihce, and, 
afier a desperate engagement, utterly defeated it 
and pat it to rout. The French captured five thou- 
sand prisoners, including some of the officers of the 
Prince's staff and 50 guns. A remarkable incident 
of the battle was the mutiny of the Baden troops 
in the face of the enemy. The Crown Prince re- 
tired from Versailles, retreating across the Seine. 
According to present appearances, this is the most 
decisive victory won by the French since the war 
began. oon 
M. Thiers has returned from St. Petersburg with- 
out having seen the Emperor. The republic gets 
no favor from the autocrat. 











It seems that the report of the great victory over 
the Crown Prince was a fabrication. We thought 
as much. 


The French provisional government has issued a 
decree for an election of a constituent assembly on 
the 16th. 


Great Brrrar. 

An important meeting of the English cabinet was 
held on the 30th ult., at which Sir Henry Bruce, 
the Duke of Argyll and others strenuously insisted 
on the duty of England to interfere for a settlement 
of the European war. But Earl Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone represented that England could not con- 
sent to be introduced to the provisional govern- 
ment, and was therefore powerless to prevent 
France from drowning. 


The death of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, is an- 
nounced. 


Spats. 


The vomito is ravaging the Mediterranean coast 
of Spain, and the people are panic-stricken. 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— The New Haven Register says: “In —— 
line, in the article upon Yale College, in our last 
issue, for ‘alum water,’ read Alma Mater.” 

—— A“ Society for the Encouragement of Young 
Men Desiring to Marry” is organizing among the 
young ladies of Rondout, N. Y. 

—— The English is said to be one of the most 
difficult languages for a foreigner to learn. Recently 
a foreign lady went to see a tine boy baby, and in 
endeavoring to express her admiration, said, “O 
ty, what a nice fat babee! How fat he is, don’t 
he?” 


—— The North Georgia coal region is estimatéa 
to extend through an area of 240 square miles, ex 
pected to yield 1,300,000,000 tons. 

——“ Methuselah,” the largest of a new grove 
of big trees recentiy explored in Tuolamne County, 
Cal., is efghty-four feet in circumference at the 
roots. 


—— A negro family, now of Kalamazoo, for- 
merly resided in a lake town on Lake Erie; and 
whenever a child was born, they gave it the name 
of the first boat that passed thereafter. 

—— As an illustration of the vicissitudes of 
mining towns, it is stated that Cedar Junction, 
Montana, has 143 houses, in which once resided 
1,200 people, whose numbers are now reduced to 
36, giving them an average of four houses each. 

—— The author of the famous German war- 
song, “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” is still unknown. 
A teacher named Muellar, in Crefold, is the reputed 
poet. Bat the composer of the music, for twenty 
years a resident of Crefold, and now living in re- 
duced circumstances at Schmalkalden, stated years 
ago he had received the poem from an anonymous 
author at Meurs, and been unable to learn his 
name. 


— “Tom Brown ” will deliver the opening lec- 
ture in the Parker Fraternity Course, October 11th. 
Wendell Phillips will follow with a political lecture 
the next week. 


—— The largest kitchen in the world is that of 
the Liebig Beef Extract Company in Uruguay. It 
covers 20,000 square feet of ground. 

——In Prussia, while the men are at war, the 
women perform field and farm labor, and are gath- 
ering the crops, guarding the flocks, and doing 
field work. 

—A young man charged with being lazy was 
asked if he took it from his father. “I think not’ 
was the reply; “father’s got all the laziness he 
ever had.” 

—— Coffee leaves are now extensively sold in 
London for tea leaves, and afford a not unpleasant 
and inocuous beverage, very grateful to the palates 
of the poor. " 

—— Pennsylvania has produced 28,000,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum in ten years. A larger quantity 
has been barreled in the last year than during the 
height of the “ oil fever.” 

—— A farmer wrote as follows to a distinguished 
scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under obli- 
gations for introducing a variety of swine: “ Re- 
spected Sir: I went yesterday to the cattle-show. I 
found several pigs of your species. There was a 
great variety of hogs, and I was astonished at not 
seeing you there.” 

—— Navigation on the Illinois and Michigan ca- 
nal will be clesed on and after the 8th of October, 
in order to facilitate the completion of the “deep 
ext. 

—— The Turkish Government has ordered 200 
mitrailleurs on the Gatling American principle, to 
be made and delivered with all speed. 


Moorz’s Buca New YORKER for Ost. lst —the 
first isewe of the last quarter of the 21st year — is «x- 
cellent in both iilustra'ions and reading matter. It 
comprises thirty-five separate departments and over 
twenty fine engravings. Among the latter are iife-like 
portraits, by the best artists, of nine celebrated Trot- 
ting Horses, (including Dexter, Lady Thora, Mountain 
Boy, Ethyn Allen, George Palmer, etc.;) also a por- 
trait of Gen. TROCHU, Governor of Paris, and « neat 
humorous fliustration of “ Four Scenes in the Life of 
an Emperor.” A new and important feature is intro- 





duced in this number—viz., a department entitled 
“The Pacific Coast,” edited by the Hon. T. Hart Hy- 
ATT, of California. The RURAL also announces the ac- 
cession of Mr. A. 8. FULLER (a popular and able au 

thor, and late one of the editors of Hearth and Home) 
to its alrealy superior Editorial staff. The o ffer of 
the Rusu for the thirteen weeks of this quarter (Oct. 
to Jan.) FREE to all who remit $3 for next year, is, 
we learn, bringing additions to its large subse iption 
from all parts of the country. The extraordinary sue- 
cess of this leading Raral, Literary and Family Weekly 
is richly merited, and it affords us pleasure to chroni- 
cle its great pro perity. Those of our readers wish- 
ing the RURAL for |87!, or a specimen, should address 
D. D. T. Moons, 41 Park Row, New York. 

“oe 6, lt 185* 


Tus Best CLoTu ts W&8iNGER.—Be v ry partiou- 
lar about getting the “ Universal.” with improved cog- 
wheels. This is the only one we recommend, and 
our endorsement of {his is without mental reservation 
or modification. — Universalist. Oct. 6, It 





Acknowledgments. 
March 17, the people of Alden, Lil., gave their 
the Rev. N. Critchett, a donation ra oath Tym" 
things, emountiog to $70 
Aug. 30, the good people of Alden, Ill., gave us a sur- 
prise, leaving for our comfort valuables and money, $45. 
N. Cc. 


8. L. Cc. 





Marriages, 


In this city, Sept. 14, at the residence of the bride's 
ther, by Rev. L. T. Townsend, Edward 0. Merrill to 
Miss Caroline M. Turner, both of "Boston. 








In thie city, Sept. 19, by Rev. J. L. Hanaford, Elisha | }; 


Furnas to Miss Mary g. West, both of Boston 

in this city, Sept. 24, by Rev. Wm Cc , Benjamin 
D. Grace to Miss Clara’ A Gheno, James K. "Saxton to 
Mies Mary Kissock, Clarence Caldwell to Miss Ellen J. 
Toole, all of Bostos. 

In Gioucester, Sept. 15, by Rev. A. F. Herrick, James 
Bishop to Miss Kenma Harton. 

In Lynn, Aug 3, by Rev E. A. Manning, Rhodielon 
W. Covell to Miss Lizzie B. — both of Lyna. 

In Chicopee, Aug. 20, by Rev. Daniel Richards, John 
0. Regan to Mrs. Ellen’ Stoagnion. 

At the home of the bride, Sept 10, by Rev. A. BE. Drew. 
Homer Roby, of Franklin, to Miss Glara D. A. White, of 
Bristol, N. 

In Shelburne Falla, Sept. 20, by Rev. BE. W. vie, 
= Nam Jollsy to Miss L. Aun Davis, all of Sheib 


ln North Manchester, Sept. 21, by Rev. George BE. Ful- 
ler, Antrew Whiton, of Hartford, Ct., to Miss Annie J. 
Me Allister, of Westford, Ct.. 

In Hartford, Ot. , Aug. 29, by Rev. N. G. Cheney, Wil- 
liam G. Simmons to Miss Mary E. Lyman ; Sept. 20, Wil- 
liam Woods to Mrs. Mariette # Thayer. 

At the bouse of Mr. Josiah Lilly, in Woolwich, Me.. on 
Yhe 20th of August, John A. Twing to Miss Henrietta 
Lilly, both of Woolwich. 

By Rev. Wm. 8. Jones, at the parsonage, Bath, Me., 
Sept. 14, Richard D. Richardson to Miss Hattie E. Heath’ 
both of Bath; Sept. 16, Wm. Willis ~~ Eudora J. 
Eldridge, both of Bath; Sept. 18, Wm. N. Tibbetts to 
Laura A. Day, both of Bath; > Daniels, of 
pootens, Me., to Mrs. Mary P. Macarthy, of Westport, 


At Athol Depot, by Rev. ©. L. McCurdy, Aug. 28, Mr 
Roel R. Nickerson to Miss Mary Esther Cook ; also, Sept 
6, Bdward J. Chard to Wiss Fraucena W! hiteomb, both of 
Winchendow. 

At the M. B. Church, East Saugus, t. 5, by Prof 
F. H. Newhall, sssisted by Rev. Jesse W: Wagner’ Rev. T. 
Pliny Marsh, of Chicago, to Miss Hattie M. Newhall, 
daughter of Capt. Fales Newhall, of Kast Saugus. The 
ushers were Rey. Geo. BE. Reed, of Willimantic, aod Frank 
E. Porter, of East Boston, classmates of 

In Gorhew, Me., Aug 41, by Rev. H. Y. A. Patterson, 
James L. Haines to Miss Olive I. Libby, both of Gorham. 

Tn Andover, Me., rept. 12, by Rev. Ira G. Sprague 
Francis M. Blossom, of Roxbury, to Miss Mary L. i, 
of Byron, Me. 

In Frankfort, be , Aug. 28, at the house of the bride's 
father, by Rev. J u Bennett, assisted by Rev. Wm. T 
Jewell, Rev. M. @. Prescott, of Garland, to Mies Susan 
J. Thomas, of Frankfort. 

In Bridgton, Me., July 16, Arthur 8. Potter, of Gilead, 
Me., to Miss Mary A. Morrili, of Bethel, Me.; Aug. 17, 
Lather G. Kimball, of Bridgton, Me, to Mise Ktta M. 
Howard, of Harrison, Me.; Aug. 31, kdmand M. Dow, of 
Erving, Mass. , to Miss Myra Pendexter, of Bridgton Me. 

In rtamouth, N. H., Sept. Ll, by Rev. 0. M os- 
more, Thomas J. ‘Hill, of P , to Miss Abbie B. Meloon, of 
Newcustle. 





Breaths. 








In North Easton, Sept. 12, Martha, wife of B. G. Blais- 
dell, aged 65 years aod 6 moaths ; Aug. 20, Mother Mar- 
tis, aged 80. 

in Lancaster, Mass., July 12, Emily F. Houghton, for- 
merly of Hoiliston 

In South Royalston, Mass., Sept. 17, of typhoid fever, 
Nettie L. Stevenson, aged 21 years and 18 days. 

Ia Grantham, N i, Sept” 16, George C.,s0n of Mr. 
and Mrs. Elijah Whitaker, aged 11 months. - “ The 
sweetest flower roovest fades.” 

In Lawrence, Kansas, a 14, Luther Horace, aged 4 
months, son of Rey. F.C. and B. J. Morse, of the New 
Kngiaud Conference. 








Money Letters Received to Oct. 1. 
©. H. Abbott; P. EB Brown; V. A. Cooper, L. P. Cush- 
man; James M. Hutchinson; O F. Jenkins; ©. Pyke; 
C. A. Whitney. 





| Betyorrst Sook Bepositarp. 
Money Letters Received from Sept. 24 to Oct. 1. 

K. Atkinson ; J. Boyce, B. B. Beardsley, 8. H. Brig- 
ham, J. Raker, A. G. Bowker, Joseph Bates, 2d; J. Co!- 
lins, EB. Campbell, G. F. Cobb, 8. W. Coggeshall, J. T. 
Cobb, James Crowley ; E. R. Drummond, 8. Donaldson, 
Jason W. Drake; J. H. Griffiu; W. Haskell, 8. Hicks, L. 
F. Hurd, E P. Haseltine; 0. A. King; W. Leighton, J. 
M. Lambert, H. A. Lord; I. Mesler, H. R. Mailory, B. M. 
Mitchell, P. A. Moore; ©. Nason; H. H. Otis; J. H. 
Parmelee; M. T. Rice; D. H. Smith, C. H. Stevens, Lewis 
Sanderson, Cyrus Spaulding; H. J. Whitoey, J. B. 
Woodbury, W. B. Walden, J. H. Wells, @. A. Winches- 
ter, A. W. Waterhouse, 0 B. Way, J. H. Wells. 

Jams P. Macas, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Church Kegister. 














Association, Monmouth 
Meeting, North Manches- 
Association, Haverhill, Oct. 
Claremont Dist. Association, Oct. 25. 


Gardiner District 
Centre, Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
Norwich District 
ter, Nov. 14, 15, 16. 
Dover District 








POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rew. som a Shem, Boston Theological Seminary, 36 


tena ue ter Ma Hutchinson, State Reform School, Port- 





There will be a Union Love-feast at Tremont Street 


| Church, Monday evening, Oct. 10, commencing at 7} 


o'cloe 


The Ministers will hold their first meeting at Associa- 
tion Hall next Monday morning, at 10}o'clock After 
the services, there will Lea collation. Tickets, $1 each. 
For saleat J. P Magee’s. Those who intend to be pres- 
ent will please purchase ‘or order their tickets before Sat- 
urday night 


DEDICATION. — The new M. B. Church of 


Colebrook, 
N. H., wil| be dedicated to the worship of God, Oct. 12. 
Services commence at 10 o'clock. by 
Rev. E. Adams, Concord e M. Parrszz. 
Colebrook, Sept. 80, 1870. 


FREE TICKETS. — Free return tickets over the Ston- 
ington and Providence Provid 


Railroad, will be furnished to all ministerial brethren 
tending the Providence District Association ileting a 
Mystic Bridge, Oct. 10, A ad This is to induce 
come. Coopgr 


py “Mauionr, } Committes. 


KEARSARGE Fa tory ASSOCIATION will - 
Bat ot Benepe, B- Tuesday P. m., 2 o'clock, Oct. 18, 


Preaching Tuesday pa by G. W. H. Olark. 

Prayer Meeting, Wednesday morning, 8 o'clock. 

Preaching Wednesday coos! dl Newell Culver, 

ae: = brethren may 

a8 : — The The brethren Will each one. bet ‘a fall 

skete one or more sermon preached by them 

vious Sunday. nd oe 
It is cpentey tot. that all the was” who can 

will be as, Rew. Cuas. H. Cuass. 








READFIELD DISTRICT —PREACHER® CONFER- 
ENCE — To be held at Waterville, Oct. 26, 26. 

Postaagems, pkg One hour, each das , to to be devoted to 

religious Fa Review of ‘ Credo’’—** The 
Trivity ’ wt A Faques,¥ . E. Bmerick 3 Review of ‘* Cre- 
do” — urrection, a SS Sylvester, J. . 


omy 4. “ Ministerial ‘Transfers ” — “ Methodist Q. 
Review, April,” 8 Allen, J. M. Woodbary. aS “ Special 
Meetings for for Holiness — Camp- sata oe .; Bhould 
They be Encouraged’”’ B. Martin, 4 ‘deems, @. 


“Should Women be Licensed or Oedaned fr Chris- 
Sones hase to be Wheel eens the Orga ; 

pw ap to ly in the 
tion of Conferences, or in the Arrangement of the Pas- 
toral Work?” 0. eller, J. F. Hutchins. 8. “* Should Mis- 
din the General Confer- 


? 





sien ©. 
ences’ ”’ General discussion. 
Sermons each evening — R. H. Kimball, D. B. Randall. 
In the discussions on the above topies, ali will be ex- 
oe Se © a Per order, 
pt. 30. 


NOTICE. — WORCESTER DISTRI: - *! ‘ eee 
TION.—A 8. 8. Convention will Barre. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. 7 pext phe vg 
A. Ben 
- We PEntgcost, 
Oct. 1. Com mittee. 


THE CHESHIRE CO. BIBLE SOCLETY will meet at 
the M.# Church in Keene, N H., Oct. 12. Rev. J. W. 
Adams, of Winchester, will preach the sermon. 








By the Pastor of Tremont Temple. 


Rev. J. D. FULTON’S 
BOOKS. 


Woman as God Made Her, 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 
TREATING OF 
WOMAN AS GOD MADE HER. 
WOMAN AS A BELPMEET. - 
WOMAN AS A TEMPTER. 


THE GLORY OF MOTHERHOOD. 
MARIOLATRY NOT OF CHRIST. 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN'S MISSION. 
WOMAN vs. BALLOT. 


.“ For good or ill, for better or for wo.se, this is sent 
forth ia the hope that it may recall atteation to the di- 
vine /DEAL for woman — Author's Preface. 


Woman vs. Ballot, 


A TRACT FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Author 
of * Woman as God Made Her, the True Woman.” 
Paper, 15 cents. 


8. 

MEMOIR OF 
Deacon Timothy Gilbert. 
By REV. J. D. FULTON, 
Pastor of Tremont Temple. 


Illustrated with a Portrait an‘ view of the Temple. 
lémo. Cieth, $1.50, 


Sop BY ALL Booxseizers AND NRWSDEALERS. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
Oct. 6, It 








HERALD CALENDAR 
BF ee eee ateatel Actoctation, Geman; Oct. 


Ty Rites River Dist. Convention, Taunton, Oct. 12 and 18. 


AGENTS! READ THIS!! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30» run 
WEEK, and 





PeahT ens eee 





ee sat Gh of 





ZION’S 


HERALD. 








Business Potices. 





ta” Parties who are thinking of obtaining a Fur- 
nace, should examine ithe merits of the WrBsTER, 
bow on exhibition at the of the DIGHTON 
FuRNACE Co., 96 North Screet, Boston In some par- 
ticulars, this Furnace is sgid to excel all others, and 
the great demand for them shows that it really pos- 
sesses true merit, ‘Their line of Stoves is also A 1, as 


many can testify who have used them. 
Oct. 6, 318 











THE GREAT ENIGMA. 


A thousand guesses have been made at the ingredl- 
ents of SO0ZODONT, the most wholesome aud perfect 
dental puriser the world has ever seen. They were all 
wrong, 80 by way of throwiog a liptie light on tue sub- 
ject, it is now announced that the Lider, or inner bork 
of the Quillaya Saponaria, the Soap Tree of the Vai- 
ley of the Andes, is ene of the components of that 
peerless dentrifice. Oct 6,1t 98° 





“ SPALDING’S GLUE,” useful and true. 





A LARGE PROPORTION’ 

Of all complaints are curable by prom 
treatment. The — need: 

healthy condi 

desirable as“ 


and judicious 
is at all times to be in a 
id to have it eo there is nothing 80 
AND'S HUMOR DOCTOR,” which 
removes all homors and imparities, and gives 
the vital ¢ Increased vitality.. This medicine is 
Ene YY of many years’ 
standing, gud has the perfect ence of the com- 
ere Oct. 6, it 





war's use White Pine Compound, when it is such 
a sure ly for Coughs, Lung Complaints, and Kid- 
ney troubles? Oct. 6, It 


WHO SHALL BE GOVERNOR? 


Ve = on next incumbent be, 
bernatorial seat?” 
We'll wait a “itetle while and see, 
lis the poagie meet, 
We hope the bvst man for the place 
The will > med there; 
A sincere lover of his r 
Vho to ‘ do right” will dare; 
We co the people then will res 
And ali the * Boys” hy > nes Clothing ° Vout 
Coat, Pants, Hat, Shoes, and handsome Vest, 
From FENNO’s, corner of Beach Street. 
Oct. 6, 1611 178" 


Y bY « 
Comarinzon SERVICES. 
We are mahing a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gommunion ane of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs. Gatalogues show- 
ing the different styles will be sent by 
vail on application, 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
Manulacturers of Fine Silver Platen Care. 
7 Jan, 6, Ly 


FOR MOTH PATCLES, FRECKLES, AND TAN 
Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable aud harmless. Prepared on'y by Dr. B. 
C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists ever, where 
July A, 91 13—177 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE! —Tax Lowzst 


Prices YET. From the trade sale of the Ist inst. 
160 Rolls English Tapestries... .......... $1.20 
100 Rolls Extra Two-Plys............... 1.00 
175 Rolls Ingrains, all wool............. 625 
4 Rolls Dundee. .... 6... ccc eccecceees Th 
650 Rolls Oil Cloth............c0ceeeee “ 40 


at our new warehouse, 76, 78, 80, and &§FFriend Street, 
NEw ENGLAND CARPET COMP NY, Boston. 

CARPETS aT Less THAN OLD PRicES.—17> rolls 
Ingrains, al) wool, for 62}¢ cents per yard, at our new 
warehouse, 76, 78, 80, and 82 Friend Street, Boston. 

DUNDEE CARPETINGS, for 37% cents per yard. 
These goods are a yard wide, heavy and bright colors, 
resembling Three-Plys. The best low-priced Carpet 
in the market. For sale at our new warehouse, 76, 78, 
80, and 82 Friend Street, Boston. 





ENGLISH TAPESTRY, BRUSEELS, from the late trade 
sales; 156 rolis at $1.20. New England Carpet Com- 
pauy, Bostoa. 





Fioor Or CLOTH. in great variety, all widths, at 
manufacturer’s prices, at our new warehouse, 76, 78, 80, 
and & Friend street, Reston. 

Sept. 22, 178* 


WHERE DO YOU BUY YOUR CLOTHING ? 


Let us give you a word of advice. If you want a good 
article, well-made, and at a moderate price, then go to 
Fow.e’s OnE Price CLOruine Houses, No. 25 Wash- 
ington St., Corner ef Cornhill. Mr. Fowie has recently 
moved to his present location, and bas now in store 
one of the largest and best stocks of “ READY-MADE 
CLOTHING” to be found in this city; all of his own 

~ manufacture. Great care has been taken to have it 

Made in the most thorough manner. He has also a 

large and varied assortment of GENTS’ FURNISHING 

Goons, comprising everything in this line. 

“He adheres strictly to the One Price System, and 
every article will be marked in plain figures, from 
which no deviation will be made. 

He also keeps constantly om hand a large aud care- 
fally selected stock of PIECE GOoDs, both foreign and 
domestic, which he will make up to order in the iatest 
styles and best manner, at prices much under what is 
usually charged. He invites all to call and examine 
his stock, and is satisfied they wil! find it for their in- 
terest to purchase. Sept. 12, 3t 113 


A RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE BUILDING 
LOTs IN AUBURNDALE. 

These Lots now offered for Sale are finely situated 
ground, commanding a fine view of the sur- 
country, from six to ten minutes walk from 

the depot, near the Lasell Seminary, and in an unex- 
ceptionabie neighberhood. 

To persons desirous of securing a pleasant home this 
presents a favorab'e opportunity, as they will be sold 
at agreat bargain, on which but a smal! amount will be 
required in cash. For apply to 

E. D. » % Bromfield 8t, 
Aug 8, 161 wf 


KIDDERMINSTER CARPSTS.—Al! wool, 90 cts per 
yard, such as are imi? i: $'.25 per yard. 
OHN 


ea 10,000 
30 yards 


New Fatt Desrens. — S Don't be 
old style wntil you bay * seen the new designs in 
sels and T; opened by 


“47 Washington 8t., Boston. 


OCTOBER, 1870. 


Elegant New Carpetings ! 


On 
Sept. 15,'3 1 4¢ 178° 








FRENCH Moguettes and Axminsters, with Bor- 
ders, Fre Importations, of the Choicest 


Styles, in the most delicate ana beautiful shadings. 


ENGLISH “ Royal Wiltons,” and ‘‘ Louvre Vel- 
vets,” Novelties in Pattera and Coloring. 


NGLISH Tapestry Velvets. A Fine Assort- 


ment. 


PIECES Best English Brussels in every 
variety of Novelty in Style and Finish. 


1,000 

PIECES Best English and Home Ta 
1, 000 pestry Brussels, comprising the Newest 
and Best Patterns. 


BATRA Heavy English Three-plys and “ Kid- 
derminsters.”’ 


BET American Three-plys and “ Tapestry In- 
grains.” 


EST American “ Extra Supers,” “ Supers,” Me- 
dium and Low Priced lograins, in great va- 
riety. 


L CLOTHS, Mattings, Rugs, etc., etc., a most 
tensive Assortment of both Foreign and 
Home production. 


The attention of the TRADE, PARTIES FURNISH- 
ING CHU RCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HOTELS, 
oc PRIVATE HOUSES, is earnestly solicited to an in- 
spection of the above, with the assurance that the 
same will be offered at a small advaace on cost of Im- 


‘portatios or production. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
192 WASHINGTON, 
23 FRANKLIN, AND 


68 HAWLEY STREETS. 
Oct. 6,701 2% 178° 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Are everywhere celebrated for 
BEAUTY OF TYPOGRAPHY, QUALITY 
OF PAPER, EXCELLENCE OF 
BINDING, 

AND EXTENT OF VARIETY BOTH OF SIZES AND 
STYLES. 


A)l the respectable Bookstores keep them. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
Oct. 6, 241 13 178" 42 BLEECKER 8T., N.Y. 


JAMES H. HALLETT & SONS, 


DEALERS IN 





Feathers, Mattresses, Bedding, 
and Pew Cushions, 


17 DOCK SQUARE, anv 
31 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. 





Gwe Mattresses Refitted and Feather Beds reno- 
vated by Steam, in a superior manner. 
Oct. 6, 241 6m eow 165* 





$ 5 INSTALLMENTS. $ 5 
We sell all the fretless 


SEWING MACHINES 


on more favorable terme than any Company in New 
England for p— | 
CasH BY 95 so INSTALLMENTS, OR MAY 
PAID FOR IN WORK. 


Ladies es destring to bay y a Machine on ANY plan will 
find it to their vents ae ee baeeeeina. 


“v4 
(The oldest House in the business in Boston. 
180 Fremans S098. 5 cor, Winter, Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED for New, fresh Books. 

HEADLEY'’S M SACRED 
Heroes & ARTYRS. 
Bo 


matter and 
Engravings of su ssing beau aby, and the latest effort 
of the distinguished an thor of * SACRED MOUNTAINS,” 


* NAPOLEON AND Et ny) ey 
nave oot Pe 100 000, and are found ine 
and bamlet of the Union, a standing advertisement 


‘ be Pres are loud 1 ts praise. Old 
hitherto mp. for ful 


“ae 
‘Address. ‘with stam 


reat success. 
mage aout’ S: Se 





Cor Paper Parrerns. Be” cexrs. 
On receipt of peter eeweree by — mail, pos'- 
Lady ardrobe, Teateting | cove 
ee we bp 











‘uns. E f. PPP PagTER SON, 


CARPETINGS! 


ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS. 
PERFECT GOODS, NEW STYLES, 85e 


Brussels Tapestries, $1.20 
Imitation do. 50c. 


PER 
YARD. 


oe 





RICH AND MEDIOM GOODS, AT LOW- 
EST Fasans. 
OIL CLOTHS! 1 OIL CLOTHS! 
(NOT PAPER.) 
Bright Colors, Choice Designs, 50c. 


GILT BAND WINDOW SHADES, 
* 60 CENTS EACH. 


LEARNARD §& HARTLEY, 
134 HANOVER STREET, 





— AND — 
78 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Oct. 6, 421 4¢ 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF ALL SIZES, AND OF UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE, 


Can be procured of W. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., No. 190 
Charlies Stree', Boston, Mass,, AT PRICES MUCH M ~ 
MODERATE than otfered by any other a M 
favturers of first-class work. e —_ 
sale, NEW WRGANS i in elegant at Cases, 

. from $950 to $3,000 each, with good 
SECOND-HAND ORGANS. and give prompt attention to 
orders for repairs and tuning. 

Specifications, with testimonials, sent to authoriz 4 
applicants. May 19, 171 6m 177* 


175" 











GET THE BEST! 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
8,000 Engravings. 1,840 pages Quarto. 


G'4 lo add my tentiqonr ia its favor 


eo’t Walker of Harvard .J 
E very scholar knows tts value 
W.H. Preseotr, the Historian.) 
onary of the Langu «ge. 
(Dr. Dick, of scotland.) 


he best guide of strdents of our langu 
T ne Whititer. 
H e will transmit 


Tne most compete 


J 
h's neme to rated’ ia sonal 
Chancelior Kent. J 


E ha peste surpssses any! ing by earlier la- 
[George roft.) 
B ear'ng ration to language eee: | does to Phi- 
lo Wha Bu. ritt.) 

E xeels all Others in defining scientific Seas 
[President Hiteheock.) 

Ss o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
Horace Mann.) 

T ake it altogether, the surpass ng work. 
(smert, toe English Ortheepist. | 
A necessity for wort intelligent. fan ones. siudent, 
teacher and professional com- 
plete wi! hout the best Bogiteh Distenatet 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY. 
1,040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $6. 
The werk is really a a Dictionary, just -_ 
thing for the militon. sing ov 4 Educational Moni Aly. 
Pustisuen py G. & C. MERRIAM, Sprinorietp, Mass. 

Sold by ali Booksellers. 
Oc*. 6, 591 lt 5 





THE 
ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY 


Are constantly receiving Pure Teas by the latest arri- 
vals trom China and Japan, and Coffee from Arabia, 
Java, and Braz |, and forni-h them 


_ TO THE PEOPLE 
at na Sul thet as peo) reta‘l 


RETAIL DEALERS 


by the — which aa a savi 
avout one-third the usa 

eanmeaenananen ust tp s00 06 bow 
lew a a price we can offer poor or sdulterated goods, bu 
wo sele t at ail times aed —< ye raeret) ‘cell hm 
delicious teas, a 
them at a sma'! advance on the Rocaal cot cost of 1 vt 
tion, which a large copa. a strictly eash s\ stem. both 
ly. and sel.ing, and a con tantly increasiag busi- 


a 
ever sold ts roasted 
ved 


as low as wholesa‘e Grovers or a aaving teu poten sickne= 


ey nd of coffee we sell 0 
by very pound of —_aae by the most aj 


machinery, which, be'ng tly every , en- 


ran be satiefectory in every respect. ma 
pants a our or en if not found so, and the money 


wine retGENTS WANTED. 


Ww t a Druggist, Grocer, Country Store, or some 
other trader in every tous and vill tage ip ee United 
Sra goods to customers in their cit iocality, cs our popelar 

as to whom we — liberal te ” 

Por fall particulars, te ron, oud poine lst, afdrens 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 
BOSTON ; 
Oct. 6, 801 6 178" 


|NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDI- 





THE 
. 
American Tune Book. 
The great collection of 1,000 admired Hymn Tanes 
and Anthems which have been the moet popular, and 
the basis of American Chureh Music, during the last 
flity years. Compiled by 500 editors. 


EVERY CHOIR SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH I 


Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen, Specimen copies sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New Yorn. 
Oct. 22. 221ly 15* 


GOLDEN EAGLE 








FURNACE, 
Franklin Range. 


B. W. DUNKLEE & CO., 
111 AND 113 BLACKSTONE §T., BOSTON. 


For particulars, send for Circular with references. 
Sept. 22, 3818 178° 


50 Cents to $5.00 per Evening, at 
Home ! 





wo wants profitable 
their address withou: delay. 
Augusta, Maine. 


JOVEN KID CLOVE CIEAN NER 





Cleanses Kid Gioves instantly, is perfectly free from 
any odor, wil) not injare the most delicate color. 
pg tps 
Price 25 cents per bottle. ...... Sold by all Druggists. 
¥. ©. WELLS & 00. ‘NEW YORK. 





AG GENTS WANTED — ($225 a month) pA —_ 
AN ae amines bag se cetgn. Maes. 
22, 31 178" 


or § Louis. 
$500 REWARD 


For a cas. of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure, per pack age $1.25 
(two bottles) For sale by all druggists. 

CARUTHERS & DEMERITT 
12) Hanover Street, Boston. Send for 7  treuter end 
home tes'!imonia's. Sept. 29, 81 6m 178° 








Thompson’s Pomade Optime. 


A highly perfumed and elegant Hair Dressing. 
Sotp BY aLL Drugersts. 
F. ©, WELL) & 0O., NEW YORK. 
_ Sept. '5, ly 92° 





WHO DOES YOUR PRINTING? 


ALL KINDS OF 


JOB PRINTING 


DONE NEATLY, PROMPTLY, and at LOW RATES, 
aT THE 


Office of the Daily 


Sept. 29, 121 tf* 


News. 





‘THERE is no class of rem reek y on | so extensively 
or 80 just vse as Medicated eaters. “The timely 
use of One ELLS’ SPREAD 

ENING A: or, oy ‘much svffering and 





fect’ ot 7 Chest “Racy noued Erest 
anv ale ‘on or 
relief in Lumbago, Sciatica, etc. 
LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
F. C. 3 & 0O., SEW YORK. 
My ly oF 

$5 = ee MACHINE will do the work of 

20 pair ds, and as good as any $% ma- 


chine, Bend 88 for for one, or two stamps for of 
work onl'@ circulars, A, wanted. Terms liberal, 





free, 
. Hoboken, N. J. 
gene. vite 4t 198" 





For PULMONARY ConsUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, INFLAMED TO: — WrEak 8 Con- 
TRACTED CHEST, 1 EMO! AGES, etc. Hundred som 


testify that the ‘WHaLlve TUBE and COMMO 
AIR recovered noe te to nea. Its usual saeeis 
op ane Ss the chest from one 
to si to inerense the i+ three to 


ten peunas within etx months, The Tube is an admira- 


travel on ,or 
a cee mace aan ee “Siking, wed ya 
stamp © Dr. J. M. HOW pe fh ~ New York, 
oterence, others. 


OP JANES and hundreds 
BIsH po mela Tt 





JENNESS HOUSE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (On Penn. Avenue, within one 





uare of the t. 
CAL COLLEGE. wauesiy bow Last penne By ee Hotel 
The tw: — ~~ Azone Term will begin in the new | 12 Lo py —— < oe etjgarement Coa- 
City Howl Bast Concord street. opposite the | 605 1s70, JOB JENNESS & SON. 
City Hospital, 0 on WEDNESDA | A AL, 4 aue | 0 H hye B YN. HD epeka eri 
A number of rooms, with board, to "pe 


building. 
GREGORY. oi D., Secretary, 


had in 





ok wie we Canton Street, Boston. 


250 A are. with Stencil and Key-( beck 3 
"t fail to wan a Circular and 6a’ 





free. Aadrese 5. M. 8 PENCER. Brattleboro’, Vt. 
-™ Rept. 15, 3 ENCE. - 


_——? 





